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The View From Here, by Matt Pierard 2021 


= Autumn Song 
by Ben Hecht, from Jhe Little Review - October 1915 


My heart scatters tears over the dark day. The dull silvered poplar 
leaves float in the air like dead butterflies. 


It is the autumn come again, speaking with its soft-tongued winds to the 
trees and to me. 


It is cold. | have lost my warmth. | have lost thee. And the autumn has 
come again to tell me of it. 


Listen to the sad-tongued winds. See the storm faltering in the street. 
It is cold. 


It is the autumn come again, the autumn in whose wild sad treasures we 
once laughed; once when your hot hands reached out to me like a bright 
cry mocking the somber lisping of the twilight season. 


Where are the songs | sang, the songs that leaped out of flame? Do they 
echo still in your listening ears? Do they fall like warm tears in your 
heart? 


See the winds droop wearily into the trembling tree arms. See the street 
grows pale. A dying panoply drifts across the grey-girthed sky. 


Ho, Life, | have still a song for you. Though you come whispering to me 
from the golden tombs of youth, from the scarlet graves of love, | will 
make of the lament you bring me—music. | will make of the dull tears you 
bring me—lyrics. | will clothe the grey ghosts of sorrow in rich 

trappings. 


For it is only she who hath died. It is only she whom | loved with all 
my soul. Though my heart scatter tears over the dark day they are the 
tears of plenty. For her death hath enriched me. 


For the autumn is come again speaking with its soft-tongued winds to the 
trees and to me things | have never heard before; things that her white 
breasts never told me; things that her burning lips never said to me; 
wild, sad things that the flame from whence my songs once leaped never 
held for me. 


The dull silvered poplar leaves float in the air like dead butterflies, 
and they are beautiful. 





=THE LIFE OF FIVE POINTS 
by EDNA CLARE BRYNER 
From the Project Gutenberg etext of he Best Short Stories of 1920 


A life went on in the town of Five Points. Five Points, the town was 
called, because it was laid out in the form of a star with five points 
and these points picked it out and circumscribed it. The Life that was 


lived there was in this wise. Over the centre of the town it hung thick 
and heavy, a great mass of tangled strands of all the colours that were 
ever seen, but stained and murky-looking from something that oozed out 
no one could tell from which of the entangling cords. In five directions 
heavy strands came in to the great knot in the centre and from it there 
floated out, now this way, now that, loose threads like tentacles, 

seeking to fasten themselves on whatever came within their grasp. All 
over the town thin threads criss-crossed back and forth in and out among 
the heavy strands making little snarls wherever several souls lived or 
were gathered together. One could see, by looking intently, that the 
tangling knotted strands and threads were woven into the rough pattern 
of a star. 


Life, trembling through the mass in the centre, streamed back and forth 
over the incoming strands, irregularly and in ever-changing volume, 
pulling at the smaller knots here and there in constant disturbance. It 
swayed the loosely woven mass above the schoolhouse, shaking out glints 
of colour from the thin bright cords, golden yellows and deep blues, 
vivid reds and greens. It twisted and untwisted the small black knot 
above the town hotel. It arose in murky vapour from the large knots 
above each of the churches. All over the town it quivered through the 
fine entangling threads, making the pattern change in colour, loosening 
and tightening the weaving. In this fashion Life came forth from the 
body which it inhabited. 


This is the way the town lay underneath it. From a large round of 
foot-tramped earth five wide streets radiated out in as many directions 
for a length of eight or ten houses and yards. Then the wide dirt street 
became a narrow road, the narrow board walks flanking it on either side 
stopped suddenly and faintly worn paths carried out their line for a 
space of three minutes’ walk when all at once up rose the wall of the 
forest, the road plunged through and was immediately swallowed up. This 
is the way it was in all five directions from Five Points. 


Round about the town forests lay thick and dark like the dark heavens 
around the cities of the sky, and held it off secure from every other 
life-containing place. The roads that pierced the wall of the forest led 

in deeper and deeper, cutting their way around shaggy foothills down to 
swift streams and on and up again to heights, in and out of obscure 
notches. They must finally have sprung out again through another wall of 
forest to other towns. But as far as Five Points was concerned, they led 
simply to lumber mills sitting like chained ravening creatures at safe 


distances from one another eating slowly away at the thick woods as if 
trying to remove the screen that held the town off to itself. 


In the beginning there was no town at all, but miles and miles of virgin 
forest clothing the earth that humped itself into rough-bosomed hills 
and hummocks. Then the forest was its own. Birds nested in its dense 
leafage, fish multiplied in the clear running streams, wild creatures 
ranged its fastnesses in security. The trees, touched by no harsher hand 
than that which turns the rhythmically changing seasons, added year by 
year ring upon ring to their girths. 


Suddenly human masters appeared. They looked at the girth of the trees, 
appraised the wealth that lay hidden there, marked the plan of its 

taking out. They brought in workers, cleared a space for head-quarters 

in the midst of their great tracts, cut roads out through the forest, 

and wherever swift streams crossed they set mills. The cleared space 
they laid out symmetrically in a tree-fringed centre of common ground 
encircled by a main street for stores and offices, with streets for 

houses leading out to the edge of the clearing. In the south-east corner 
of the town they set aside a large square of land against the forest for 

a school-house. 


Thus Five Points was made as nearly in the centre of the great uncut 
region as it could well be and still be on the narrow-gauge railroad 
already passing through to make junction with larger roads. In short 
order there was a regular town with a station halfway down the street 
where the railroad cut through and near it a town hotel with a bar; a 
post office, several stores, a candy shop and a dentist's office 

fronting the round of earth in the centre; five churches set each on its 
own street and as far from the centre of the town as possible; and a 
six-room school-house with a flagpole. One mile, two miles, five and six 
miles distant in the forest, saw-mills buzzed away, strangely noisy amid 
their silent clumsy lumbermen and mill folk. 


One after another, all those diverse persons necessary for carrying on 
the work of a small community drifted in. They cut themselves loose from 
other communities and hastened hither to help make this new one, each 
moved by his own particular reason, each bringing to the making of a 
Life the threads of his own deep desire. The threads interlaced with 

other threads, twisted into strands, knotted with other strands and the 
Life formed itself and hung trembling, thick and powerful, over the 

town. 


The mill owners and managers came first, bringing strong warp threads 
for the Life. They had to have the town to take out their products and 
bring in supplies. They wanted to make money as fast as possible. "Let 
the town go to helll" they said. They cared little how the Life went so 
that it did go. Most of them lived alternately as heads of families at 
home two hundred miles away and as bachelors at their mills and extract 
works. 


Mr. Stillman, owner of hundreds of acres of forest, was different. He 
wanted to be near at hand to watch his timber being taken out slowly and 
carefully and meanwhile to bring up his two small sons, healthy and 
virtuous, far away from city influences. He made a small farm up in the 
high south-west segment of the town against the woods, with orchards and 
sheep pasture and beehives and a big white farm-house, solidly built. He 
became a deacon in the Presbyterian church and one of the corner-stones 
of the town. 


Mr. Goff, owner of mills six miles out, kept up a comfortable place in 

town to serve as a half-way house between his mills and his home in a 
city a couple of hundred miles distant. He believed that his appearance 

as a regular townsman had a steadying influence on his workmen, that it 
gave them faith in him. His placid middle-aged wife accompanied him back 
and forth on his weekly visits to the mills and interested herself in 

those of his workers who had families. 


Mill Manager Henderson snapped at the chance to run the Company store as 
well as to manage several mills. He saw in it something besides food and 
clothing for his large family of red-haired girls. Although he lived 

down at one of the mills he was counted as a townsman. He was a pillar 

in the Methodist church and his eldest daughter played the piano there. 


George Brainerd, pudgy chief clerk of the Company store, was hand in 
glove with Henderson. He loved giving all his energies, undistracted by 
family or other ties, to the task of making the Company's workers come 
out at the end of the season in the Company's debt instead of having 
cleared a few hundred dollars as they were made to believe, on the day 
they were hired, would be the case. The percentage he received for his 
cleverness was nothing to him in comparison with the satisfaction he 
felt in his ability to manipulate. 


Lanky Jim Dunn, the station agent, thirty-three and unmarried, satisfied 


his hunger for new places by coming to Five Points. He hated old settled 
lines of conduct. As station agent, he had a hand in everything and on 
every one that came in and went out of the town. He held a sort of gauge 
on the Life of the town. He chaffed all the girls who came down to see 
the evening train come in and tipped off the young men as to what was 
doing at the town hotel. 


Dr. Smelter, thin-lipped and cold-eyed, elegant in manner and in dress, 
left his former practice without regret. He opened his office in Five 
Points hoping that in a new community obscure diseases did not flourish. 
He was certain that lack of skill would not be as apparent there as ina 
well-established village. 


Rev. Trotman had been lured hither by the anticipation of a virgin field 
for saving souls; Rev. Little, because he dared not let any of his own 
fold be exposed to the pitfalls of an opposing creed. 


Dave Fellows left off setting chain pumps in Gurnersville and renewed 
his teaching experience by coming to Five Points to be principal of the 
school. Dick Shelton's wife dragged her large brood of little girls and 

her drunken husband along after Fellows in order to be sure of some one 
to bring Dick home from the saloon before he drank up the last penny. It 
made little difference to her where she earned the family living by 
washing. 


So they came, one after another, and filled up the town--Abe Cohen, the 
Jew clothing dealer, Barringer, the druggist, Dr. Barton, rival of Dr. 
Smelter and a far more highly skilled practitioner, Jake O'Flaherty, the 
saloon-keeper, Widow Stokes, rag carpet weaver and gossip, Jeremy 
Whitling, town carpenter, and his golden-blonde daughter Lucy, 
school-teacher, Dr. Sohmer, dentist. Every small community needs these 
various souls. No sooner is the earth scraped clean for a new village 
than they come, one by one, until the town is complete. So it happened 
in Five Points until there came to be somewhat fewer than a thousand 
souls. There the town stood. 


Stores and offices completely took up the circle of Main Street and 
straggled a little down the residence streets. Under the fringe of trees 
business hummed where side by side flourished Grimes’ meat shop, the 
drug store with the dentist's office above, Henderson's General Store, 

as the Company store was called, Brinker's grocery store, the Clothing 
Emporium, McGilroy's barber shop, Backus’ hardware, and the post office. 


The Five Points _Argus_ issued weekly its two pages from the dingy 
office behind the drug store. Graham's Livery did a big business down 
near the station. 


Each church had gathered its own rightful members within its round of 
Sunday and mid-week services, its special observances on Christmas, and 
Easter, and Children's Day. In the spring of each year a one-ring circus 
encamped for a day on the common ground in the centre of the town and 
drew all the people in orderly array under its tent. On the Fourth of 

July the whole town again came together in the centre common, in fashion 
less orderly, irrespective of creed or money worth, celebrating the 

deeds of their ancestors by drinking lemonade and setting off 
firecrackers. 


After a while no one could remember when it had been any different. 
Those who came to town as little children grew into gawky youths knowing 
no more about other parts of the world than their geography books told 
them. When any one died, a strand in the Life hanging above the town 
broke and flapped in the wind, growing more and more frayed with the 
passing of time, until after a year or so its tatters were noticeable 

only as a sort of roughness upon the pattern. When a child was born, a 
thin tentacle from the central mass of strands reached out and fastened 
itself upon him, dragging out his desire year by year until the strand 

was thick and strong and woven in securely among the old scaly ones. 


The folk who lived at the mills had hardly anything to do with the Life 

of Five Points. They were merely the dynamo that kept the Life alive. 

They were busied down in the woods making the money for the men who made 
the town. They came to town only on Saturday nights. They bought a 

flannel shirt and provisions at the Company store, a bag of candy at 

Andy's for the hotel and then went back to have their weekly orgy in 

their own familiar surroundings. They had little effect on the Life of 

the town. That was contained almost entirely within the five points 

where the road met the forest. 


* * * * * 


The Life of Five Points had one fearful enemy. Its home was in the black 
forest. Without any warning it was likely to break out upon the town, 
its long red tongues leaping out, striving to lick everything into its 

red gullet. It was a thirsty animal. If one gave it enough water, it 

went back into its lair. Five Points had only drilled wells in back 


yards. The nearest big stream was a mile away. 


Twice already during the existence of the Life the enemy had started 
forth from its lair. The first time was not long after the town had 
started and the pattern of Life was hardly more than indicated in the 
loosely woven threads. 


Down in the forest the people saw a long red tongue leaping. With brooms 
and staves they ran to meet it far from their dwellings, beating it with 
fury. As they felt the heat of its breath in their faces, they thought 

of ministers’ words in past sermons. Young desires and aspirations long 
dormant began to throb into being. They prayed for safety. They promised 
to give up their sins. They determined to be hard on themselves in the 
performance of daily duties. The Life suspended above them untwisted its 
loosely gathered in strands, the strands shone with a golden light and 
entwined again in soft forms. 


With death-dealing blows they laid the enemy black and broken about 
Grant's Mills, a mile away, and then went back to their homes telling 
each other how brave they had been. Pride swelled up their hearts. They 
boasted that they could take care of themselves. Old habits slipped back 
upon their aspirations and crushed them again into hidden corners. Life 
gathered up its loose-woven pattern of dull threads and hung trembling 
over the town. 


Worsting the enemy brought the people more closely together. Suddenly 
they seemed to know each other for the first time. They made changes, 
entered into bonds, drew lines, and settled into their ways. Life grew 
quickly with its strands woven tightly together into a weaving that 
would be hard to unloose. 


The mill managers made money. They saw to it that their mills buzzed 
away continually. They visited their homes regularly. Mr. Stillman's 
farm flourished. His apple trees were bearing. The school children 
understood that they could always have apples for the asking. The 
Stillman boys did not go to school. They had a tutor. Their father 
whipped them soundly when they disobeyed him by going to play in the 
streets of the town with the other children. 


Dave Fellows had finally persuaded Dick Shelton to take a Cure. Dick 
Shelton sober, it was discovered, was a man of culture and knew, into 
the bargain, all the points of the law. So he was made Justice of the 


Peace. His wife stopped taking in washing and spent her days trying to 
keep the children out of the front room where Dick tried his cases. 


Dave Fellows himself gave up the principalship of the school, finding 

its meagre return insufficient to meet the needs of an increasing 

family. Yielding to the persuasion of Henderson, he became contractor 

for taking out timber at Trout Creek Mill. He counted on his two oldest 
sons to do men's work during the summer when school was not in session. 
Fellows moved his family into the very house in which Henderson had 
lived. Henderson explained that he had to live in town to be near a 

doctor for his ailing wife and sickly girls. The millmen told Dave 

Fellows that Henderson was afraid of them because they had threatened 
him if he kept on overcharging them at the Company store. 


Abe Cohen did a thriving business in clothing. He had a long list of 
customers heavily in debt to him through the promise that they could pay 
whenever they got ready. He dunned them openly on the street so that 
they made a wide detour in order to avoid going past his store. 


Dr. Barton had established a reputation for kindness of heart as well as 
skill in practice that threatened his rival's good will. Helen Barton, 

the doctor's young daughter, perversely kept company with her father's 
rival. Every one felt sorry for the father but secretly admired Dr. 
Smelter's diabolic tactics. 


* * * * * 


Long-forgotten was the enemy when it came the second time. On a dark 
night when Five Points lay heavy in its slumbers, it bore down upon the 
north side of the town. Some sensitive sleeper, troubled in his dreams, 

awoke to see the dreadful red tongues cutting across the darkness like 

crimson banners. His cries aroused the town. All the fathers rushed out 
against the enemy. The mothers dressed their children and packed best 
things in valises ready to flee when there was no longer any hope. 


For three days and three nights the enemy raged, leaping in to eat up 
one house, two houses, beaten back and back, creeping up in another 
place, beaten back again. The school boys took beaters and screamed at 
the enemy as they beat. 


The older ones remembered the first coming of the enemy. They said, "It 
was a warning!" They prayed while fear shook their aching arms. The Life 


of the town writhed and gleams of colour came out of its writhings and a 
whiteness as if the red tongues were cleansing away impurities. 


The mill managers brought their men to fight the enemy. "We mustn't let 

it go," they said. Mr. Stillman had his two sons helping him. He talked 

to them while they fought the enemy together. He spoke of punishment for 
sin. His sons listened while the lust of fighting held their bodies. 


Helen Barton knelt at her father's feet where he was fighting the enemy 
and swore she would never see Dr. Smelter again. She knew he was a bad 
man and could never bring her happiness. 


Lyda, eldest daughter in the Shelton family, gathered her little sisters 
about her, quieting their clamours while her mother wrung her hands and 
said over and over again, "To happen when your papa was getting on so 
nicely!" Lyda resolved that she would put all thoughts of marrying out 

of her head. She would have to stop keeping company with Ned Backus, 
the hardware man’s son. It was not fair to keep company with a man you 
did not intend to marry. She would stay for ever with her mother and 
help care for the children so that her father would have a peaceful home 
life and not be tempted. 


All about, wherever they were, people prayed. They prayed until there 
was nothing left in their hearts but prayer as there was nothing left in 
their bodies but a great tiredness. 


Then a heavy rain came and the red tongues drank greedily until they 
were slaked and became little short red flickers of light on a soaked 
black ground. The enemy was conquered. One street of the town was gone. 


People ran to the church and held thanksgiving services. A stillness 
brooded over the town. Life hardly moved; the strands hung slack. 
Thanksgiving soon changed to revival. Services lasted a week. The 
ministers preached terrible sermons, burning with terrible words. 
"Repent before it is too late. Twice God has warned this town." People 
vowed vows and sang as they had never sung before the hymns in their 
church song-books. The strands of Life leapt and contorted themselves 
but they could not pull themselves apart. 


The revival ended. Building began. In a few months a street of houses 
sprang up defiant in yellow newness. In and out of a pattern little 
changed from its old accustomed aspect Life pulsated in great waves over 


the heavy strands. In and out, up and down, it rushed, drawing threads 
tightly together, knotting them in fantastic knots that only the 
judgment day could undo. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Stillman's sons were now young men. The younger was dying of heart 
trouble in a hospital in the city. The father had locked the elder in 

his room for two weeks on bread and water until he found out exactly 
what had happened between his son and the Barringers’ hired girl. Guy 
Stillman, full-blooded, dark, and handsome, with high cheek bones like 
an Indian, declared vehemently that he would never marry the girl. 


Dave Fellows had taken his sons out of school to help him the year 
round in the woods. Sixteen-year-old Lawrence had left home and gone to 
work in the town barber shop late afternoons and evenings in order to 
keep on at his work in the high school grades just established. He vowed 
he would never return home to be made into a lumber-jack. Dave's wife 
was trying to persuade him to leave Five Points and go to the city where 
her family lived. There the children could continue their schooling and 
Dave could get work more suited to his ability than lumbering seemed to 
be. Dave, too proud to admit that he had not the capacity for carrying 

on this work successfully, refused to entertain any thought of leaving 
the place. "If my family would stick by me, everything would come out 
all right," he always said. 


Lyda Shelton still kept company with Ned Backus. When he begged her to 
marry him, she put him off another year until the children were a little 
better able to care for themselves. Her next youngest sister had married 

a dentist from another town and had not asked her mother to the wedding. 
Lyda was trying to make it up to her mother in double devotion. 


Helen Barton met Dr. Smelter once too often and her father made her 
marry him. She had a child born dead. Now she was holding clandestine 
meetings with Mr. Daly, a traveling salesman, home on one of his 
quarterly visits to his family. He had promised to take Helen away with 
him on his next trip and make a home for her in the city. 


* * * * * 


lt was a sweltering hot Saturday in the first part of June. Every now 
and then the wind blew in from the east picking up the dust in eddies. 


Abe Cohen's store was closed. His children wandered up and down the 
street, celebrating their sabbath in best clothes and chastened 
behaviour. Jim Dunn was watching a large consignment of goods for the 
Company store being unloaded. He was telling Earl Henderson, the 
manager's nephew, how much it would cost him to get in with the poker 
crowd. 


George Brainerd had finished fixing up the Company's accounts. He 

whistled as he worked. Dave Fellows was in debt three hundred dollars to 

the Company. That would keep him another year. He was a good workman but 
a poor manager. Sam Kent was in debt one hundred dollars. He would have 

to stay, too. John Simpson had come out even. He could go if he wanted 

to. He was a trouble-maker anyway... 


Helen Barton sat talking with Daly in the thick woods up back of the 
Presbyterian church. They were planning how to get away undetected on 
the evening train.... "If she was good enough for you then, she's good 
enough now,” Mr. Stillman was saying to his defiant son. "You're not fit 
for a better woman. You'll take care of her and that's the end of 

ites 


Widow Stokes’ half-witted son rode up from the Extract Works on an old 
bony horse. He brought word that the enemy was at the Kibbard Mill, two 
miles beyond the Works. People were throwing their furniture into the 
mill pond, he said. Every one laughed. Mottie Stokes was always telling 
big stories. The boy, puzzled, went round and round the town, stopping 
every one he met, telling his tale. Sweat poured down his pale face. 


At last he rode down to Trout Creek Mill and told Dave Fellows. Dave got 
on the old grey mule and came up to town fo find out further news. The 
townsfolk, loafing under the trees around Main Street and going about on 
little errands, shouted when they saw Dave come in on his mule beside 
Mottie on the bony horse. "Two of a kind," was passed round the circle 
of business and gossip, and sniggering went with it. Dave suggested that 
some one go down to see just what had happened. Jeers answered him. 
"Believe a fool? Not quite that cracked yet!" Dave went about uneasily 

if he had business to attend to, but keeping an eye searching out in the 
direction of the Works. 


In an hour or so another rider came panting into town. Back of him 
straggled families from the mills and works with whatever belongings 
they could bring on their backs. Fear came into the hearts of the 


citizens of Five Points. They shouted in anger to drive away their fear. 
"Why didn't you stay and fight it? What'd you come up here for?" 


"Too big, too big,” cried the lumber folk, gesturing back over their 
shoulders. 


Far off a haze was gathering and in the haze a redness appeared, growing 
slowly more and more distinct. The townsfolk stared in the direction of 
the Works, unwilling to believe. Some one shouted, "Better be ready!" 
Shortly every pump in the town had its hand and everything that could 
hold water was being filled for the oncoming thirsty beast. 


Dave Fellows galloped down the long hills, around curves, across the 
bridge at the mill and up again to his home, told his family of the 
approach of the enemy, directed them to pack up all the easily moved 
furniture, harness the two mules and be ready to flee out through the 
forest past Goff's Mills to the next station thirty miles further down 

the railroad. No one could tell where the enemy would spread. He would 
come back the minute that all hope was lost. The boys must stay at home 
and take care of the place. "Bring Lawrence back with you,” his wife 
called after him, and he turned and waved his hand. 


When he got back into town thousands of red tongues were bearing down 
upon the station street. The enemy belched forth great hot breaths that 
swept the sky ahead of it like giant firecrackers and falling upon the 
houses to the east of the town ran from one to another eating its way up 
the station street towards the centre of the town. Family after family 

left their homes, carrying valuables, dragging their small children, and 
scattered to the north and south of the advancing enemy. The town hotel 
emptied itself quickly of its temporary family. Jim Dunn left the 

station carrying the cash box and a bundle of papers. 


From building to building the enemy leaped. Before it fled group after 
group of persons from stores and homes. Methodically it went round the 
circle of shops, the most rapacious customer the town had ever seen. 
Quarters of beeves in the meat shop, bottles of liquids and powders on 
the drug-store shelves, barrels and boxes of food in the grocery store, 
suits of clothing in Abe Cohen's, the leather whips and carriage robes 

in the hardware store, all went down its gullet with the most amazing 
ease. 


Swelled with its indiscriminate meal, it started hesitantly on its way 


up the street that led to the Presbyterian Church. Now people lost their 
heads and ran hither and thither, screaming and praying incoherently, 
dragging their crying children about from one place to another, pumping 
water frantically to offer it, an impotent libation to an insatiable 

god. They knew that neither the beating of brooms nor the water from 
their wells could quench the enemy that was upon them. Red Judgment Day 
was at hand. 


Meanwhile a peculiar thing happened. The Life that was hanging above the 
town lifted itself up, high up, entire in its pattern, beyond the reach 

of red tongues, of gusts from hot gullets--and there it stayed while the 
enemy raged below. 


Dave Fellows harangued the men who were beating away vainly, pouring 
buckets of water on unquenchable tongues. He pointed to the forest up 
the street back of the Presbyterian Church. He was telling them that the 
only thing to do was to call forth another enemy to come down and do 
battle with this one before it reached the church. "Yes, yes,” they 
chorused eagerly. 


Craftily they edged around south of the enemy, scorching their faces 
against its streaming flank, and ran swiftly far up the line of forest 

past the church. There it was even at that moment that Helen Barton was 
begging Daly to remember his promise and take her with him on the 
evening train.... 


The men scooped up leaves and small twigs and bending over invoked their 
champion to come forth and do battle for them. Presently it came forth, 
shooting out little eager red tongues that danced and leaped, glad to be 
coming forth, growing larger in leaps and bounds. Dave Fellows watched 
anxiously the direction in which the hissing tongues sprang. "The wind 

will take it,” he said at last. Fitfully the breeze pressed up against 

the back of the newly born, pushing more and more strongly as the 
tongues sprang higher and higher, until finally it swept the full-grown 
monster down the track towards where the other monster was gorging. 


"For God's sake, Henry, take me with you, this evening, as you 
promised," Helen was imploring Daly. "I can't stay here any longer. My 
father--| wish now | had listened to him in the first place, long ago." 
Daly did not hear her. He had risen to his feet and holding his head 
back was drawing in great acrid breaths. His florid face went white. 
"What is that?" he said hoarsely. Through the thick forest red tongues 


broke out, sweeping towards them. Helen clutched Daly's arm, screaming. 
He shook her off and turned to flee out by the church. There, too, red 
tongues were leaping, curling back on themselves in long derisive 
snarls. Daly turned upon her. "You ..." 


The two enemies met at the church, red tongue leaping against red 
tongue, crackling jaws breaking on crackling jaws, sizzling gullet 
straining against sizzling gullet. A great noise like the rending of a 
thousand fibres, a clap of red thunder, as the body of beast met the 
body of beast, and both lay crumpled upon the ground together, their 
long bodies writhing, bruised, red jaws snapping, red tongue eating red 
tongue. 


Upon them leaped the band of men spreading out the whole length of the 
bodies and heat, beat, incessantly, desperately, tongue after tongue, 

hour after hour, beat, beat. Lingeringly the enemy died, a hard death. 
Three days it was dying and it had watchers in plenty. Whenever a red 
tongue leaped into life, some one was there to lay it low. In the 

night-time the men watched, and in the day the women and girls. The men 
talked. "We will build it up again in brick," they said. "That is safer 

and it looks better, too." The women talked, too. "I hope Abe will get 

in some of those new lace curtains," they said. 


Meanwhile families gathered themselves together. Those whose homes were 
gone encamped picnic fashion in the schoolhouse or were taken in by 

those whose houses were still standing. Two persons were missing when 

the muster of the town was finally taken. They were Helen Barton and Mr. 
Daly. Jim Dunn said he wasn't sure but he thought Daly left on the 

morning train. Daly's wife said he told her he was not going until 

evening. 


They searched for Helen far and wide. No trace of her was ever found. 
Her father stood in front of the Sunday School on the Sunday following 
the death of the enemy and made an eloquent appeal for better life in 
the town. "The wages of sin is death,” he declared, “death of the soul 
always, death of the body sometimes.” The people thought him inspired. 
Widow Stokes whispered to her neighbour, "It's his daughter he's 
thinking of." 


Dave Fellows was the only person who left the town. He went back to his 
wife when he saw that the town was saved and said, "We might as well 
move now that we're packed up. The town is cursed." Two days later they 


took the train north from a pile of blackened timbers where the old 
station had stood. Lawrence went with them. 


The enemy had eaten up all the records in the Company store, and had 
tried to eat up George Brainerd while he was attempting to save them. 
The Company had to accept the workers’ own accounts. George was going 
about with his arm tied up, planning to keep a duplicate set of records 
ina place unassailable by the enemy. 


Abe Cohen wailed so about his losses and his little children that Mr. 
Stillman set him up in a brand new stock of clothing. Abe was telling 
every one, "Buy now. Pay when you like." And customers came as of old. 


Guy Stillman married the Barringers’ hired girl. His father established 
them in a little home out at the edge of the town. The nearest neighbour 
reported that Guy beat his wife. 


Lyda married Ned Backus. "Suppose you had died," she told Ned. "I would 
never have forgiven myself. You can work in papa's new grocery store. 
He's going to start one as soon as we can get the building done. Mama 
will have a son to help take care of her." 


Life, its strands blackened by the strong breath of the enemy, settled 
down once more over the town and hung there, secure in its pattern, 
thick and powerful. Under it brick stores and buildings rose up and 
people stood about talking, complacently planning their days. "It won't 
come again for a long time," they said. 


FOOTNOTE: 


[5] Copyright, 1920, by The Dial Publishing Company, Inc. Copyright, 
1921, by Edna Clare Bryner. 
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=SONNET 
by Ernest Walsh 
from Poetry 1925 


Why should | say that your particular hair 
Too lovely is , or that this life would be 
Impossible without your eyes ? | swear 
Your slenderness, your voice, enrapture me , 
And you, believing, grant me lazy smiles . 

| kiss you , vowing there's no softer laugh 
Than yours , admit your devastating wiles ; 

| reverently receive your photograph ! 

But any other girl would do as well 

Dearest, why should | hesitate to tell? 

If she, like you , were young, and haunted me ; 
If she could make me tell such lies , and tell 
Them over (sweeter from her lips ) ; if she 
As stupid , rare and dear as you could be . 





= JAPAN AND OURSELVES 


from The Nation, February 2, 1921 


IT is not as easy to champion Japan before America as it 
was a few years ago. The manifestations of Japanese 
imperialism to which the war has given rise have aroused 
widespread distrust quite aside from the particular ques 
tions affecting directly the relations between the United 
States and the Mikado's realm. But the truth is that the 
situation in Nippon is but little different from the condi 
tions in other great nations. It is the Government, not the 
people, which is leading the Japanese into those oversea 
adventures which are costing her so dear in lives, in treas 
ure, and in the favorable opinion of the world. It is the 
Government which insists that it is ordained to set a bar 


rier to the westward spread of bolshevism and makes this 
one excuse for holding Siberian territory. It is the Govern 
ment which holds Koreans as its subjects contrary to their 
desires and misgoverns them as we misgovern in Haiti and 
Santo Domingo, and England in India, Egypt, and Ireland. 


It is the government and the military party that insist upon 
more battleships and a great army and hang back when it 
comes to the question of taking the lead in any move for 
international disarmament. Japan is still governed by men 
of caste and privilege, inherited from centuries of feudal 
rule, men who order every socialist meeting broken up, who 
detest liberalism, and deny labor the right to organize. 
Because there is this cleft between the masses and the 
Government of Japan, it is all the more necessary for the 
friends of the Japanese in this country to redouble their 
efforts to bring about an American understanding of the 
Japanese situation. It is in this spirit of goodwill and 
friendship that The Nation dedicates this issue to Japan and 
prints varying views of the problem and its underlying 
facts. There is one phase, however, which has not been as 
fully covered as we should have liked. That is the growing 
spirit of liberalism in the island kingdom. True, the liberal 
movement is still but a swaddling-clothed infant, yet it is 
there and it is beginning to have a press and spokesmen of 
its own. The beginnings of a new Japan are in sight. There 
are the Osaka Mainichi and Tokio Yomiuri, for instance, 
powerful liberal journals entirely outspoken in their demand 
that the Government cease attempting overseas adventures 
and devote itself to a program of internal reforms and the 
improvement of conditions among the working classes. Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont has testified that it was the aid of 
liberal groups that made successful his mission to induce 
Japan to enter the Chinese Consortium without insisting 
upon special reservations as to Manchuria and other terri 
tory. Marquis Kato is not a liberal, yet we do attach con 
siderable importance to his denunciation of the Japanese 
Siberian policy on January 21 as "more of a crime than a 
failure," because he, being a politician and leader of the 
Opposition, would not have made an attack, exposing him to 
the criticism of playing into the hands of the foreign critics 
of Japan, if there were not a strong liberal feeling in busi 


ness circles, such as Mr. Lamont discovered, to warrant his 
laying himself open to the charge of being a "little Japa 
nese." Whatever his motives it is of good omen that there 
is to be real political opposition to further aggressions in 
Asia. Shantung has done Japan more financial and political 
injury than could be offset by a hundred years of unlimited 
exploitation. Eventually, the new Japan will rectify this. 


And how about our own relations with Japan? Well, 

The Nation can still see the beam in our own eye. We still 
believe the attitude of California and her politicians to be 
all wrong. We are proud that 222,000 Californians disre 
gard the appeals of demagogues and voted against the new 
land law which will be utterly ineffective. We are still of 
the opinion that the United States does violence to its 
noblest traditions when it forbids Japanese to become 
naturalized citizens and otherwise discriminates against 
them. We believe in no regulation of Japanese immigra 
tion which is not applied to every other kind of immigra 
tion. We feel that the menace to Japan of the American 
battleship fleet will inevitably lead to serious conflict, if 
there is not soon a universal disarmament. The very fact 
that Japan is beginning to emerge from a feudal state and 
that it has much further to go and much more to tear down 
before it can begin to build the new social order than any 
other nation of first rank entitles her people to the sym 
pathetic and patient consideration of all Americans. We 
ought to be the best friends in the world and we shall be if 
only our American and Japanese imperialists do not prevent. 


=HOME- AND HIGHWAYWOMEN 
ibid 


IN the old days when the anti-suffragist used to walk 
abroad in the land, she frequently terrified the more 

timid of us by prophesying what would happen to home and 
hearth after women got the vote. Even those of us who 

had no home but a hall bedroom and no hearth at all used 
to be worried when we heard that women would lose all 
interest in their families and would stop bearing children. 


That period seems far away. The anti-suffragists are for 
the most part reconstructed into pretty passable citizens 
and prefer to have their friends forget the past, or else— 
but that's another story. The interesting point of inquiry 
is: What are the suffragists up to? How are the family and 
the home getting on now? "Pretty po'ly, thank you" —is 
the verdict of some of our most modern novelists and play 
wrights; but the reason, they will all tell you, is that the 
home needs to be modernized, renovated, refurnished with 
new ideas and several bay windows. And from all we can 
learn, it is the former suffragists who are trying to do this 
job for home and hearth. They have, for instance, sup 
ported the Sheppard-Towner bill for maternity and infant 
welfare and have forced it half way through Congress; 
while the antis—as we started to say above—have been 
opposing the measure. Doesn't it seem rather ironical for 
them to abandon the mothers and babies to the mercies of 
the suffragists? 


The fact is that voting women seem to have an almost 
pernicious interest in the home. Take, for instance, the bill 
recently introduced in the Kansas House of Representatives 
by Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead, member from Seward County. 
Mrs. Grinstead, in behalf of the women of her State, is 
tired of spending a fourteen-hour day on manual labor and 
receiving as pay three meals, which she must cook herself, 
lodging, and the privilege of exercising her ingenuity, her 
charms, or her strong right arm to get a little money now 
and then from the Boss of the Home. Representative Grin 
stead wants wives to have the more dignified and prosper 
ous status of employees doing a day's work for a wage and 
entitled to recover damages for injuries received while per 
forming household duties. When the bill comes up for a 
vote it will probably be defeated—there are only two women 
in the House—and in the debate remarks will doubtless be 
made about the "sanctity of wifehood" and the glory to be 
discovered in a high pile of dirty dinner dishes. But Mrs. 
Grinstead will, we are sure, merely smile. An even more 
radical suggestion comes from Brooklyn, where a body of 
women has composed a petition to Congress demanding an 
eight-hour day for "the overworked, underpaid, dishwash 
ing housewife," and suggesting a law to require childless 


married women under sixty to do house work three days 

a week for mothers with children. This might be rather 

hard on childless married women who work eight or ten 
hours a day in offices or factories, but perhaps some system 
of exemptions could be arranged. 


From these measures and proposals it is obvious that 

women are still interested in the home—all except the antis. 
But they want to improve the home; and they should cer 
tainly be encouraged to do so, for as it is pointed out by 
Cleopatra Hurtzman, the hardy young bandit captured in 
Chicago, home life is an unprofitable and stale career when 
an enterprising highwaywoman like herself can successfully 
hold up five or six persons in one evening. 





ey 


=A NIGHT AT AN IN 


_A PLAY IN ONE ACT_ 
By LORD DUNSANY 


Fdward John Moreton Drax Plunkett, eighteenth baron Dunsany, was born 
in 1878, a lord of the British Empire, heir to an ancient barony, 

created by Henry VI in the middle of the fifteenth century. He went 

from Eton to Sandhurst, the English military college, held a 

lieutenancy in a famous regiment, the Coldstream Guards, saw active 
service in the South African War and served in the Great War as an 
officer in the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. He turned aside from his 
career as a soldier in 1906 to stand for West Wiltshire as the 
Conservative candidate, but he was defeated. He writes enthusiastically 
always of his interest in sport; he has gone to the ends of the earth 

to shoot big game. His first book, The Gods of Pegana_, was published 
in 1905. He has since written sketches, fantastic tales, and 

plays,[46] and latterly introductions to the poems of Francis 


Ledwidge, the Irish peasant poet, who fell in battle in 1917. 
Dunsany's early plays were put on at the Abbey Theatre where Yeats 
produced _ The Glittering Gate_ in 1909. 


[Footnote 46: For bibliography see E. A. Boyd, The 
Contemporary Drama of Ireland_, Boston, 1917.] 


The initial American productions were also made in Little Theatres, 
under the auspices of the Stage Society of Philadelphia and at The 
Neighborhood Playhouse in New York, where the first performance on any 
stage of _A Night at an Inn_ was given on April 22, 1916. It was an 
immediate success and aroused great general interest in Dunsany’s 
other plays. It was remarked at the time that its scene on an English 
moor was far from "his own Oriental Never Never Land,” and that it 
recalled in its substance __ The Moonstone_ by Wilkie Collins and _The 
Mystery of Cloomber_ by A. Conan Doyle. Dunsany, unlike the other 
playwrights associated with the Irish National Theatre, has borrowed 
the glamour of the Orient rather than that of Celtic lore to heighten 
his dramatic effects. There is, in fact, much that is Biblical in his 

mood and in his diction. 


When, at a later date, Lord Dunsany saw the production of _ A Night at 
an Inn_ at The Neighborhood Playhouse, the effect of the play 
“exceeded his own expectations, and he was surprised to note the 

thrill which it communicated to his audience. ‘It's a very simple 

thing,’ he said,--'merely a story of some sailors who have stolen 
something and know that they are followed. Possibly it is effective 
because nearly everybody, at some time or other, has done something he 
was sorry for, has been afraid of retribution, and has felt the hot 

breath of a pursuing vengeance on the back of his neck....__A Night at 
an Inn_ was written between tea and dinner in a single sitting. That 


mm 


was very easy. [47] 


[Footnote 47: Clayton Hamilton, _ Seen on the Stage_, New 
York, 1920, p. 238; p. 239.] 


_A Night at an Inn_ is one of Dunsany's contributions to the revival 
of romance in our generation. In an article published ten years ago, 
called _ Romance and the Modern Stage_, he wrote: “Romance is so 
inseparable from life that all we need, to obtain romantic drama, is 
for the dramatist to find any age or any country where life is not too 
thickly veiled and cloaked with puzzles and conventions, in fact to 


find a people that is not in the agonies of self-consciousness. For 
myself | think it is simpler to imagine such a people, as it saves 

the trouble of reading to find a romantic age, or the trouble of 
making a journey to lands where there is no press... The kind of 
drama that we most need to-day seems to me to be the kind that will 
build new worlds for the fancy; for the spirit, as much as the body, 
needs sometimes a change of scene." 


A NIGHT AT AN INN 
CHARACTERS 
A. E. SCOTT-FORTESQUE (The Toff), a dilapidated gentleman._ 
WILLIAM JONES (Bill)  } 
ALBERT THOMAS }_merchant sailors._ 
JACOB SMITH (Sniggers) } 
First Priest of Klesh. 
Second Priest of Klesh. 


Third Priest of Klesh. 
Klesh. 


_ The curtain rises on a room in an inn. SNIGGERS and BILL are talking, 
THE TOFF is reading a paper. ALBERT sits a little apart._ 

SNIGGERS. What's his idea, | wonder? 

BILL. | don't know. 

SNIGGERS. And how much longer will he keep us here? 

BILL. We've been here three days. 

SNIGGERS. And ‘aven't seen a soul. 

BILL. And a pretty penny it cost us when he rented the pub. 

SNIGGERS. ‘Ow long did ‘e rent the pub for? 

BILL. You never know with him. 


SNIGGERS. It's lonely enough. 


BILL. ‘Ow long did you rent the pub for, Toffy? [_THE TOFF continues 
to read a sporting paper; he takes no notice of what is said._] 


SNIGGERS. ‘E's _such_ a toff. 

BILL. Yet ‘e's clever, no mistake. 

SNIGGERS. Those clever ones are the beggars to make a muddle. Their 
plans are clever enough, but they don't work, and then they make a 
mess of things much worse than you or me. 

BILL. Ah! 

SNIGGERS. | don't like this place. 

BILL. Why not? 

SNIGGERS. | don't like the looks of it. 

BILL. He's keeping us here because here those niggers can't find us. 
The three heathen priests what was looking for us so. But we want to 
go and sell our ruby soon. 

ALBERT. There's no sense in it. 

BILL. Why not, Albert? 

ALBERT. Because | gave those black devils the slip in Hull. 

BILL. You give ‘em the slip, Albert? 

ALBERT. The slip, all three of them. The fellows with the gold spots 
on their foreheads. | had the ruby then and | give them the slip in 
Hull. 

BILL. How did you do it, Albert? 

ALBERT. | had the ruby and they were following me... 


BILL. Who told them you had the ruby? You didn't show it. 


ALBERT. No.... But they kind of know. 
SNIGGERS. They kind of know, Albert? 


ALBERT. Yes, they know if you've got it. Well, they sort of mouched 
after me, and | tells a policeman and he says, 0, they were only three 
poor niggers and they wouldn't hurt me. Ugh! When | thought of what 
they did in Malta to poor old Jim. 


BILL. Yes, and to George in Bombay before we started. 
SNIGGERS. Ugh! 

BILL. Why didn't you give ‘em in charge? 

ALBERT. What about the ruby, Bill? 

BILL. Ah! 


ALBERT. Well, | did better than that. | walks up and down through 
Hull. | walks slow enough. And then | turns a corner and | runs. | 
never sees a corner but | turns it. But sometimes | let a corner pass 
just to fool them. | twists about like a hare. Then | sits down and 
waits. No priests. 


SNIGGERS. What? 


ALBERT. No heathen black devils with gold spots on their face. | give 
‘em the slip. 


BILL. Well done, Albert! 
SNIGGERS [_after a sigh of content_]. Why didn't you tell us? 


ALBERT. ‘Cause ‘e won't let you speak. ‘E's got ‘is plans and ‘e 
thinks we're silly folk. Things must be done ‘is way. And all the time 
I've give ‘em the slip. Might ‘ave ‘ad one o' them crooked knives in 
him before now but for me who give ‘em the slip in Hull. 


BILL. Well done, Albert! Do you hear that, Toffy? Albert has give ‘em 
the slip. 


THE TOFF. Yes, | hear. 

SNIGGERS. Well, what do you say to that? 

THE TOFF. 0.... Well done, Albert! 

ALBERT. And what a’ you going to do? 

THE TOFF. Going to wait. 

ALBERT. Don't seem to know what ‘e's waiting for. 
SNIGGERS. It's a nasty place. 


ALBERT. It's getting silly, Bill. Our money's gone and we want to sell 
the ruby. Let's get on to a town. 


BILL. But 'e won't come. 

ALBERT. Then we'll leave him. 

SNIGGERS. We'll be all right if we keep away from Hull. 
ALBERT. We'll go to London. 

BILL. But 'e must ‘ave ‘is share. 


SNIGGERS. All right. Only let's go. [_To THE TOFF._] We're going, do 
you hear? Give us the ruby. 


THE TOFF. Certainly. [_He gives them a ruby from his waistcoat pocket; 
it is the size of a small hen's egg. He goes on reading his paper._] 


ALBERT. Come on, Sniggers. [_Exeunt ALBERT and SNIGGERS._] 


BILL. Good-by, old man. We'll give you your fair share, but there's 
nothing to do here--no girls, no halls, and we must sell the ruby. 


THE TOFF. I'm not a fool, Bill. 


BILL. No, no, of course not. Of course you ain't, and you've helped us 
a lot. Good-by. You'll say good-by? 


THE TOFF. Oh, yes. Good-by. [_Still reads his paper. Exit BILL. THE 
TOFF puts a revolver on the table beside him and goes on with his 
papers. After a moment the three men come rushing in again, 
frightened._| 

SNIGGERS [_out of breath_]. We've come back, Toffy. 

THE TOFF. So you have. 

ALBERT. Toffy.... How did they get here? 

THE TOFF. They walked, of course. 

ALBERT. But it's eighty miles. 

SNIGGERS. Did you know they were here, Toffy? 

THE TOFF. Expected them about now. 

ALBERT. Eighty miles! 

BILL. Toffy, old man ... what are we to do? 

THE TOFF. Ask Albert. 

BILL. If they can do things like this, there's no one can save us but 
you, Toffy.... | always knew you were a clever one. We won't be fools 
any more. We'll obey you, Toffy. 

THE TOFF. You're brave enough and strong enough. There isn't many that 
would steal a ruby eye out of an idol's head, and such an idol as that 
was to look at, and on such a night. You're brave enough, Bill. But 
you're all three of you fools. Jim would have none of my plans, and 
where's Jim? And George. What did they do to him? 


SNIGGERS. Don't, Toffy! 


THE TOFF. Well, then, your strength is no use to you. You want 
cleverness; or they'll have you the way they had George and Jim. 


ALL. Ugh! 


THE TOFF. Those black priests would follow you round the world in 
circles. Year after year, till they got the idol's eye. And if we died 
with it, they'd follow our grandchildren. That fool thinks he can 
escape from men like that by running round three streets in the town 
of Hull. 


ALBERT. God's truth, _you__‘aven't escaped them, because they're 
"ere. 


THE TOFF. So | supposed. 

ALBERT. You _ supposed_! 

THE TOFF. Yes, | believe there's no announcement in the Society 
papers. But | took this country seat especially to receive them. 
There's plenty of room if you dig, it is pleasantly situated, and, 

what is more important, it is in a very quiet neighborhood. So | am at 
home to them this afternoon. 


BILL. Well, _you're_ a deep one. 


THE TOFF. And remember, you've only my wits between you and death, and 
don't put your futile plans against those of an educated gentleman. 


ALBERT. If you're a gentleman, why don't you go about among gentlemen 
instead of the likes of us? 


THE TOFF. Because | was too clever for them as | am too clever for 
you. 


ALBERT. Too clever for them? 

THE TOFF. | never lost a game of cards in my life. 
BILL. You never lost a game? 

THE TOFF. Not when there was money in it. 

BILL. Well, well! 


THE TOFF. Have a game of poker? 


ALL. No, thanks. 
THE TOFF. Then do as you're told. 
BILL. All right, Toffy. 


SNIGGERS. | saw something just then. Hadn't we better draw the 
curtains? 


THE TOFF. No. 

SNIGGERS. What? 

THE TOFF. Don't draw the curtains. 
SNIGGERS. 0, all right. 


BILL. But, Toffy, they can see us. One doesn't let the enemy do that. 
| don't see why... 


THE TOFF. No, of course you don't. 

BILL. 0, all right, Toffy. [_All begin to pull out revolvers._] 

THE TOFF [_putting his own away_]. No revolvers, please. 

ALBERT. Why not? 

THE TOFF. Because | don't want any noise at my party. We might get 
guests that hadn't been invited. Knives are a different matter. 
[_ All draw knives. THE TOFF signs to them not to draw them yet. TOFFY 
has already taken back his ruby._] 

BILL. | think they're coming, Toffy. 

THE TOFF. Not yet. 

ALBERT. When will they come? 


THE TOFF. When | am quite ready to receive them. Not before. 


SNIGGERS. | should like to get this over. 

THE TOFF. Should you? Then we'll have them now. 

SNIGGERS. Now? 

THE TOFF. Yes. Listen to me. You shall do as you see me do. You will 
all pretend to go out. I'll show you how. I've got the ruby. When they 
see me alone they will come for their idol's eye. 

BILL. How can they tell like this which of us has it? 

THE TOFF. | confess | don't know, but they seem to. 

SNIGGERS. What will you do when they come in? 

THE TOFF. | shall do nothing. 


SNIGGERS. What? 


THE TOFF. They will creep up behind me. Then, my friends, Sniggers and 
Bill and Albert, who gave them the slip, will do what they can. 


BILL. All right, Toffy. Trust us. 


THE TOFF. If you're a little slow, you will see enacted the cheerful 
spectacle that accompanied the demise of Jim. 


SNIGGERS. Don't, Toffy. We'll be there, all right. 


THE TOFF. Very well. Now watch me. [_He goes past the windows to the 
inner door R. He opens it inwards, then under cover of the open door, 
he slips down on his knee and closes it, remaining on the inside, 
appearing to have gone out. He signs to the others, who understand. 
Then he appears to re-enter in the same manner._] 


THE TOFF. Now, | shall sit with my back to the door. You go out one by 
one, so far as our friends can make out. Crouch very low to be on the 
safe side. They mustn't see you through the window. [_BILL makes his 
sham exit._] 


THE TOFF. Remember, no revolvers. The police are, | believe, 


proverbially inquisitive. [_The other two follow BILL. All three are 

now crouching inside the door R. THE TOFF puts the ruby beside him on 
the table. He lights a cigarette. The door at the back opens so slowly 
that you can hardly say at what moment it began. THE TOFF picks up his 
paper. A native of India wriggles along the floor ever so slowly, 
seeking cover from chairs. He moves L. where THE TOFF is. The three 
sailors are R. SNIGGERS and ALBERT lean forward. BILL's arm keeps them 
back. An arm-chair had better conceal them from the Indian. The black 
Priest nears THE TOFF. BILL watches to see if any more are coming. 
Then he leaps forward alone--he has taken his boots off--and knifes 
the Priest. The Priest tries to shout but BILL's left hand is over his 
mouth. THE TOFF continues to read his sporting paper. He never looks 
around._| 


BILL [_sotto voce_]. There's only one, Toffy. What shall we do? 
THE TOFF [_ without turning his head_]. Only one? 
BILL. Yes. 


THE TOFF. Wait a moment. Let me think. [_ Still apparently absorbed in 
his paper._] Ah, yes. You go back, Bill. We must attract another 
guest.... Now, are you ready? 


BILL. Yes. 


THE TOFF. All right. You shall now see my demise at my Yorkshire 
residence. You must receive guests for me. [_He leaps up in full view 
of the window, flings up both arms and falls to the floor near the 
dead Priest._] Now, be ready. [_His eyes close. There is a long pause. 
Again the door opens, very, very slowly. Another priest creeps in. He 
has three golden spots upon his forehead. He looks round, then he 
creeps up to his companion and turns him over and looks inside of his 
clenched hands. Then he looks at the recumbent TOFF. Then he creeps 
toward him. BILL slips after him and knifes him like the other with 

his left hand over his mouth._] 


BILL [_sotto voce_]. We've only got two, Toffy. 
THE TOFF. Still another. 


BILL. What'll we do? 


THE TOFF [_sitting up_]. Hum. 

BILL. This is the best way, much. 

THE TOFF. Out of the question. Never play the same game twice. 
BILL. Why not, Toffy? 

THE TOFF. Doesn't work if you do. 

BILL. Well? 


THE TOFF. | have it, Albert. You will now walk into the room. | showed 
you how to do it. 


ALBERT. Yes. 


THE TOFF. Just run over here and have a fight at this window with 
these two men. 


ALBERT. But they're ... 


THE TOFF. Yes, they're dead, my perspicuous Albert. But Bill and | are 
going to resuscitate them.... Come on. [_ BILL picks up a body under 
the arms._| 


THE TOFF. That's right, Bill. [_Does the same._] Come and help us, 
Sniggers.... [_SNIGGERS comes._] Keep low, keep low. Wave their arms 
about, Sniggers. Don't show yourself. Now, Albert, over you go. Our 
Albert is slain. Back you get, Bill. Back, Sniggers. Still, Albert. 

Mustn't move when he comes. Not a muscle. [_A face appears at the 
window and stays for some time. Then the door opens and, looking 
craftily round, the third Priest enters. He looks at his companions’ 
bodies and turns round. He suspects something. He takes up one of the 
knives and with a knife in each hand he puts his back to the wall. He 
looks to the left and right._] 


THE TOFF. Come on, Bill. [_ The Priest rushes to the door. THE TOFF 
knifes the last Priest from behind._ | 


THE TOFF. A good day's work, my friends. 


BILL. Well done, Toffy. Oh, you are a deep one! 
ALBERT. A deep one if ever there was one. 
SNIGGERS. There ain't any more, Bill, are there? 
THE TOFF. No more in the world, my friend. 


BILL. Aye, that's all there are. There were only three in the temple. 
Three priests and their beastly idol. 


ALBERT. What is it worth, Toffy? Is it worth a thousand pounds? 


THE TOFF. It's worth all they've got in the shop. Worth just whatever 
we like to ask for it. 


ALBERT. Then we're millionaires now. 


THE TOFF. Yes, and, what is more important, we no longer have any 
heirs. 


BILL. We'll have to sell it now. 


ALBERT. That won't be easy. It's a pity it isn't small and we had half 
a dozen. Hadn't the idol any other on him? 


BILL. No, he was green jade all over and only had this one eye. He had 
it in the middle of his forehead and was a long sight uglier than 
anything else in the world. 

SNIGGERS. I'm sure we ought all to be very grateful to Toffy. 

BILL. And, indeed, we ought. 

ALBERT. If it hadn't been for him.... 

BILL. Yes, if it hadn't been for old Toffy.... 


SNIGGERS. He's a deep one. 


THE TOFF. Well, you see | just have a knack of foreseeing things. 


SNIGGERS. | should think you did. 


BILL. Why, | don't suppose anything happens that our Toff doesn't 
foresee. Does it, Toffy? 


THE TOFF. Well, | don't think it does, Bill. | don't think it often 
does. 


BILL. Life is no more than just a game of cards to our old Toff. 

THE TOFF. Well, we've taken these fellows’ trick. 

SNIGGERS [_going to window_]. It wouldn't do for anyone to see them. 
THE TOFF. Oh, nobody will come this way. We're all alone on a moor. 
BILL. Where will we put them? 

THE TOFF. Bury them in the cellar, but there's no hurry. 

BILL. And what then, Toffy? 


THE TOFF. Why, then we'll go to London and upset the ruby business. We 
have really come through this job very nicely. 


BILL. | think the first thing that we ought to do is to give a little 
supper to old Toffy. We'll bury these fellows to-night. 


ALBERT. Yes, let's. 

SNIGGERS. The very thing! 

BILL. And we'll all drink his health. 
ALBERT. Good old Toffy! 


SNIGGERS. He ought to have been a general or a premier. [_ They get 
bottles from cupboard, etc._] 


THE TOFF. Well, we've earned our bit of a supper. [_They sit down._] 


BILL [_glass in hand_]. Here's to old Toffy, who guessed everything! 
ALBERT and SNIGGERS. Good old Toffy! 

BILL. Toffy, who saved our lives and made our fortunes. 
ALBERT and SNIGGERS. Hear! Hear! 

THE TOFF. And here's to Bill, who saved me twice to-night. 
BILL. Couldn't have done it but for your cleverness, Toffy. 
SNIGGERS. Hear, hear! Hear! Hear! 

ALBERT. He foresees everything. 

BILL. A speech, Toffy. A speech from our general. 

ALL. Yes, a speech. 

SNIGGERS. A speech. 


THE TOFF. Well, get me some water. This whisky's too much for my head, 
and | must keep it clear till our friends are safe in the cellar. 


BILL. Water? Yes, of course. Get him some water, Sniggers. 

SNIGGERS. We don't use water here. Where shall | get it? 

BILL. Outside in the garden. [_ Exit SNIGGERS._] 

ALBERT. Here's to future! 

BILL. Here's to Albert Thomas, Esquire. 

ALBERT. And William Jones, Esquire. [_ Re-enter SNIGGERS, terrified._ | 


THE TOFF. Hullo, here's Jacob Smith, Esquire, J. P., alias Sniggers, 
back again. 


SNIGGERS. Toffy, I've been thinking about my share in that ruby. | 
don't want it, Toffy; | don't want it. 


THE TOFF. Nonsense, Sniggers. Nonsense. 


SNIGGERS. You shall have it, Toffy, you shall have it yourself, only 
say Sniggers has no share in this ‘ere ruby. Say it, Toffy, say it! 


BILL. Want to turn informer, Sniggers? 

SNIGGERS. No, no. Only | don't want the ruby, Toffy.... 

THE TOFF. No more nonsense, Sniggers. We're all in together in this. 
If one hangs, we all hang; but they won't outwit me. Besides, it's not 


a hanging affair, they had their knives. 


SNIGGERS. Toffy, Toffy, | always treated you fair, Toffy. | was always 
one to say, Give Toffy a chance. Take back my share, Toffy. 


THE TOFF. What's the matter? What are you driving at? 
SNIGGERS. Take it back, Toffy. 

THE TOFF. Answer me, what are you up to? 

SNIGGERS. | don't want my share any more. 

BILL. Have you seen the police? [_ ALBERT pulls out his knife] 
THE TOFF. No, no knives, Albert. 

ALBERT. What then? 


THE TOFF. The honest truth in open court, barring the ruby. We were 
attacked. 


SNIGGERS. There's no police. 
THE TOFF. Well, then, what's the matter? 
BILL. Out with it. 


SNIGGERS. | swear to God.... 


ALBERT. Well? 

THE TOFF. Don't interrupt. 

SNIGGERS. | swear | saw something _ what | didn't like_. 
THE TOFF. What you didn't like? 


SNIGGERS [_in tears_]. 0 Toffy, Toffy, take it back. Take my share. 
Say you take it. 


THE TOFF. What has he seen? [_Dead silence, only broken by SNIGGERS'S 
sobs. Then steps are heard. Enter a hideous idol. It is blind and 

gropes its way. If gropes its way to the ruby and picks it up and 

screws it into a socket in the forehead. SNIGGERS still weeps softly, 

the rest stare in horror. The idol steps out, not groping. Its steps 

move off, then stop._ | 


THE TOFF. 0, great heavens! 
ALBERT [_in a childish, plaintive voice_]. What is it, Toffy? 


BILL. Albert, it is that obscene idol [_in a whisper_] come from 
India. 


ALBERT. It is gone. 

BILL. It has taken its eye. 

SNIGGERS. We are saved. 

A VOICE OFF [_with outlandish accent_]. Meestaire William Jones, Able 
Seaman. [_ THE TOFF has never spoken, never moved. He only gazes 


stupidly in horror._] 


BILL. Albert, Albert, what is this? [_He rises and walks out. One moan 
is heard. SNIGGERS goes to the window. He falls back sickly._ | 


ALBERT [_in a whisper_]. What has happened? 


SNIGGERS. | have seen it. | have seen it. 0, | have seen it! [_He 
returns to table._| 


THE TOFF [_laying his hand very gently on SNIGGERS's arm, speaking 
softly and winningly._] What was it, Sniggers? 


SNIGGERS. | have seen it. 

ALBERT. What? 

SNIGGERS. O! 

VOICE. Meestaire Albert Thomas, Able Seaman. 

ALBERT. Must | go, Toffy? Toffy, must | go? 

SNIGGERS [_ clutching him_]. Don't move. 

ALBERT [_going_]. Toffy, Toffy. [_ Exit] 

VOICE. Meestaire Jacob Smith, Able Seaman. 

SNIGGERS. | can't go, Toffy. | can't go. | can't do it. [_He goes._] 


VOICE. Meestaire Arnold Everett Scott-Fortescue, late Esquire, Able 
Seaman. 


THE TOFF. | did not foresee it. [_ Exit._] 


[THE CURTAIN.] 
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In dreams we are always reasoning. That is a general characteristic of 
dreams which is worth noting, because its significance is not usually 
recognised. It is sometimes imagined that reason is in abeyance during 
sleep.[42] So far from this being the case, we may almost be said to 
reason much more during sleep than when we are awake. That our reasoning 
is bad, often even preposterous, that it constantly ignores the most 
elementary facts of waking life, scarcely affects the question. All 
dreaming is a process of reasoning. That artful confusion of ideas and 
images which, at the outset, | referred to as the most constant feature 

of dream mechanism is nothing but a process of reasoning, a perpetual 
effort to argue out harmoniously the absurdly limited and incongruous 
data present to sleeping consciousness. Binet, grounding his conclusions 
on hypnotic experiments, finds that reasoning is the fundamental part of 
all thinking, the very texture of thought.[43] It is founded on perception 
itself, which already contains all the elements of the ancient syllogism. 
For in all perception, as Binet plausibly argues, there is a succession 

of three images, of which the first fuses with the second, which, in its 
turn, suggests the third. Now this establishment of new associations, this 
construction of images, which, as we may easily convince ourselves, is 
precisely what takes place in dreaming, is reasoning itself. 


Reasoning may thus be regarded as a synthesis of images suggested by 
resemblance and contiguity, indeed a sort of logical vision, more intense 
even than actual vision, since it is capable of producing hallucinations. 

To reasoning all forms of mental activity may finally be reduced; mind, as 
Wundt has said, is a thing that reasons. Or, as H.R. Marshall puts it, 

‘reason is a mode of instinct.'[44] When we apply these general statements 
to dreaming, we may see that the whole phenomenon of dreaming is really 
the same process of image formation, based on resemblance and contiguity. 
Every dream is the outcome of this strenuous, wide-ranging instinct to 
reason. The supposed ‘imaginative faculty,’ regarded as so highly active 


during sleep, is the inevitable play of this automatic logic. 


The syllogistic arrangement of dream imagery is carried on in an 
absolutely automatic manner; it is spontaneous, involuntary, without 

effort. Sleeping consciousness, though all the time it is weaving the data 
that reach it into some pattern of reason with immense ingenuity, is quite 
unaware that it is itself responsible for the arguments thus presented. In 
the evening, before going to bed, | glance casually through a newspaper; 

| see the usual kind of news, revolutionists in Russia, lrish affairs, 

crimes, etc.; | see also a caricature of the Liberal Party as a headless 
horseman on a barren plain. During sleep these unconnected impressions 
revive, float into dream consciousness, and spontaneously fall into as 
reasonable a whole as could be expected. | dream that by some chemical or 
mechanical device a man has succeeded in conveying the impression that he 
is headless, and is preparing to gallop across some district in Russia, 

with the idea of making so mysterious an impression upon the credulous 
population that he will be accepted as a great religious prophet. | 

distinctly see him careering across sands like those of the seashore, 

but | avoid going near him. Then | see figures approaching him in the 

far distance, and his progress ceases. | learn subsequently that he has 
been arrested and found to be an Irish criminal. A coherent story is thus 
formed out of a few random impressions. 


All such typical dreams are syllogistic. There is, that is to say, as 

Binet expresses it, the establishment of an association between two states 
of consciousness by means of an intermediate state which resembles 

the first, is associated with the second, and by fusing with the first 
associates it with the second. In this dream, for instance, we have the 
three terms of (1) headless horseman, (2) revolutionary crime, and (3) 
Russia and Ireland. The intermediate term, by the fact that it resembles 
the first, and is contiguous in the mind with the third, seems to fuse the 
first and the third terms, so that the headless horseman becomes an Irish 
criminal in Russia. In dreaming life, as in waking life, our minds are 

always moving by the construction of similar syllogisms, marked by more or 
less freedom and audacity. 


It is unnecessary to multiply examples of the instinctive and persistent 
efforts on the part of the sleeping mind to construct a coherent whole 
out of the incongruous elements that come before it; nearly every 
dream furnishes some proof of this profoundly rooted impulse.[45] It 
is instructive, however, to consider the nature and the limitations of 
dreaming reason. 


This rationalisation and logical construction of imagery, it is necessary 

to realise, occurs at the very threshold of sleeping consciousness. The 
dreamer makes no effort to arrange isolated imagery; the arrangement 
has already occurred when the imagery comes to the focus of sleeping 
consciousness; so that this reasoning and arranging process is so 
fundamental and instinctive that it occurs in a region which may be said 
to be subconscious to dreaming consciousness. If it were not so our dreams 
would never be real to us, for even dreaming consciousness could not 
accept as real a hallucination which it had itself arranged. In this sense 

it is true that, to some extent, our dreams are often based on an ultimate 
personal and emotional foundation.[46] 


But this ingeniously guided and rationalised confusion of imagery by no 
means covers the whole of the reasoning process in dreams. This is a 
double process. It is first manifested subconsciously in the formation 

of dream imagery, and then it is manifested consciously in the dreamer's 
reaction to the imagery presented to him. Every dream is made up of action 
and reaction between a pseudo-universe and a freely responding individual. 
On the one side there is the irresistibly imposed imagery--really, 

though we know it not, conditioned and instinctively moulded by our own 
organism--which stands for what in our waking hours we may term God and 
Nature; on the other side is the Soul struggling with all its might, 

and very inefficient means, against the awful powers that oppose it. 

The problem of the waking world is presented over again in this battle 
between the dreaming protagonist and his dreamed fate. Both of these 
elements are instinctively reasoned out, consciously or subconsciously; 
both are imperfect fragments from the rich reservoir of human personality. 


The things that happen to us in dreams, the pseudo-external world that is 
presented to sleeping consciousness--the imagery, that is, that floats 

before the mental eye of sleep--are a perpetual source of astonishment 

and argument to the dreamer. A large part of dreaming activity is 

concerned with the attempt to explain and reason out the phenomena we thus 
encounter, to construct a theory of them, or to determine the attitude 

which we ought to take up with regard to them. Most dreams will furnish 
evidence of this reasoning process. 


Thus a lady dreamed that an acquaintance wished to send a small sum of 
money to a person in Ireland. She rashly offered to take it over to 
Ireland. On arriving home she began to repent of her promise, as the 
weather was extremely wild and cold. She proceeded, however, to make 


preparations for dressing warmly, and went to consult an Irish friend, who 
said she would have to be floated over to Ireland tightly jammed in a crab 
basket. On returning home she fully discussed the matter with her husband, 
who thought it would be folly to undertake such a journey, and she finally 
relinquished it, with great relief. In this dream--the elements of which 

could all be accounted for--the association between sending money and 

the post-office, which would at once occur to waking consciousness, was 
closed; consciousness was a prey to such suggestions as reached it, 

but on the basis of those suggestions it reasoned and concluded quite 
sagaciously. 


Again (after looking at photographs of paintings and statuary, and also 
reading about the theatre), | dreamed that | was at the theatre, and that 
the performers were acting and dancing in a more or less, in some cases 
completely, nude state, but with admirable propriety and grace, and very 
charming effect. At first | was extremely surprised at so remarkable an 
innovation; but then | reflected that the beginnings of such a movement 
must have long been in progress on the stage unknown to me; and | 
proceeded to rehearse the reasons which made such a movement desirable. 
On another occasion, | dreamed that | was in the large _plaza_ of a 
Spanish city (Pamplona possibly furnishing the elements of the picture), 
and that the governor emerged from his residence facing the square and 
began talking in English to the subordinate officials who were waiting 

to receive him. The real reason why he talked English was, of course, 

the simple one that he spoke the language native to the dreamer. But in 
my dream | was extremely puzzled why he should speak English. | looked 
carefully into his face to assure myself that he was not really English, 
and | finally concluded that he was speaking English in order not to be 
understood by the bystanders. Once more, | dreamed that | was looking at 
an architectural drawing of a steeple, of quite original design, somewhat 
in the shape of a cross, but very elongated. | attempted in my dream 

to account for this elongation, and concluded that it was intended to 
neutralise the foreshortening caused when the steeple would be looked at 
from below. 


There is, we here see afresh, a fundamental split in dreaming 

intelligence. On the one side there is the subconscious, yet often highly 
intelligent, combination of imagery along rational although often bizarre 
lines. On the other side is concentrated the conscious intelligence of 

the dreamer, struggling to comprehend and explain the problems offered by 
the pseudo-external imagery thus presented to it. One might almost say 
that in dreams subconscious intelligence is playing a game with conscious 


intelligence. In a dream previously narrated (p. 43) subconscious 
intelligence offered to my dreaming consciousness the mysterious substance 
_ Selvdrolla_, and bid me guess what it was; | could not guess. And 
subconscious intelligence presented the drawing of the elongated steeple, 
and | was able to offer an explanation which seems fairly satisfactory. 

So that, in the world of dreams, it may be said, we see over again the 
process which, James Hinton was accustomed to say, we see in the universe 
of our waking life; God or Nature playing with man, compelling him to 

join in a game of hide-and-seek, and setting him problems which he must 
solve as best he can. It may well be, one may add, that the dream process 
furnishes the key to the metaphysical and even, indeed, the physical 
problems of our waking thoughts, and that the puzzles of the universe are 
questions that we ourselves unconsciously invent for ourselves to solve. 


We can never go behind the fantastic universe of our dreams. The validity 
of that universe is for dreaming consciousness unassailable. We may try 
to understand it and explain it, but we can never deny it, any more than 
we can deny the universe of our waking life, however we may attempt to 
analyse it. Dreaming consciousness never realises that the universe 

that confronts it springs from the same source as itself springs. | 
dreamed that a man was looking at his own house from a distance, and 

on the balcony he saw his daughter and a man by her side. ‘Who is that 
man flirting with my daughter?’ he asked. He produced a field-glass, 

and, on looking through it, he exclaimed: ‘Good Heavens, it's myself!’ 
Dreaming consciousness accepted this situation with perfect equanimity and 
solemnity. In the dream world there is, indeed, nothing else to do. We may 
puzzle over the facts presented to us; we may try to explain them; but it 
would be futile to deny them, even when they involve the possibility of a 
man being in two places at the same time.[47] 


Only to a few people there comes occasionally in dreams a dim realisation 
of the unreality of the experience: ‘After all, it does not matter,’ 

they are able to say to themselves with more or less conviction, ‘this is 
only a dream.’ Thus one lady, dreaming that she is trying to kill three 
large snakes by stamping on them, wonders, while still dreaming, what it 
signifies to dream of snakes,[48] and another lady, when she dreams that 
she is in any unpleasant position--about to be shot, for instance--often 
says to herself: ‘Never mind, | shall wake before it happens.’ 


| have never detected in my own dreams any recognition that they are 
dreams. | may say, indeed, that | do not consider that such a thing is 
really possible, though it has been borne witness to by many philosophers 


and others from Aristotle and Synesius and Gassendi onwards. The 
phenomenon occurs; the person who says to himself that he is dreaming 
believes that he is still dreaming, but one may be permitted to doubt 
that he is. It seems far more probable that he has for a moment, without 
realising it, emerged at the waking surface of consciousness.[49] The 
only approach to a recognition of dreaming as dreaming that | have 
experienced, is connected with the reduplication that may sometimes 
occur, and the sense of a fatalistic predetermination. Thus | dreamed 
(with nothing that could suggest the dream) that | was one of a group of 
people who, as | realised, were carrying out a drama in which by force of 
circumstance | was destined to be the villain, having, by bad treatment, 
been driven to revenge. | knew at the outset how events would turn out, 
and yet, though it seemed real life, | felt vaguely that it was all a play 
that was merely being rehearsed. | had attained in the world of dreams to 
the Shakespearian feeling that it was all a stage, and | merely a player. 
So we may become the Prosperos of the life of dreams.[50] 


This quality of dreaming consciousness is a manifestation, and the chief 
one, of what is called _dissociation_.[51] In dissociation we have a 
phenomenon which runs through the whole of the dreaming life, and is 
scarcely less fundamental than the process of fusion by which the imagery 
is built up. The fact that the reasoning of dreams is usually bad, is due 
partly to the absence of memory elements that would be present to waking 
consciousness, and partly to the absence of sensory elements to check the 
false reasoning which, without them, appears to us conclusive. That is to 
say, that there is a process of dissociation by which ordinary channels 

of association are temporarily blocked, perhaps by exhaustion of their 
conductive elements, and the conditions are prepared for the formation 

of the hallucination. It is, as Parish has argued, in sleep and in those 
sleep-resembling states called hypnagogic that a condition of dissociation 
leading to hallucination is most apt to occur.[52] 


Thus it is that though the psychic frontier of the sleeping state is more 
extended than that of the normal waking state, the focus of sleeping 
consciousness is more contracted than that of waking consciousness. In 
other words, while facts are liable to drift from a very wide psychic 

distance under our dreaming attention, we cannot direct the searchlight of 
that attention at will over so wide a field as when we are awake. We deal 
with fewer psychic elements, though those elements are drawn from a wider 
field. 


The psychology of ‘attention’ is, indeed, a very disputed matter.[53] 


There is no agreement as to whether it is central or peripheral, motor or 
sensory. As we have seen in the previous chapter, it seems reasonable to 
conclude, according to a convenient distinction established by Ribot, that 
spontaneous attention is persistent during sleep, but voluntary attention 
is ata minimum. In some such way, it seems, whatever theory of attention 
we adopt, we have to recognise that in dreams the attention is limited. 


Such a position is fortified by the conclusion of those who look at the 
problem, not so much in terms of attention as in terms of apperception. 
Apperception, according to Wundt, differs from perception in that while 
the latter is the appearance of a content in consciousness, the former 

is its reception into the state of attention. Or, as Stout defines it, 
apperception is ‘the process by which a mental system appropriates a new 
element, or otherwise receives a fresh determination. [54] Apperception 
is, therefore, the final stage of attention, and ultimately, as Wundt 
remarks, it is one with will. Apperception and will, as most psychologists 
consider, like attention, are enfeebled and diminished, if not abolished, 
in sleep. 


In dreams, it thus comes about, we accept the facts presented to 

us--that is the fundamental assumption of dream life--and we argue about 
those ‘facts’ with the help of all the mental resources which are at 

our disposal, only those resources are frequently inadequate. Sometimes 
they are startlingly inadequate, to such an extent, indeed, that we 

are unaware of possibilities which would be the very first to suggest 
themselves to waking consciousness. Thus the lady who wished to send a 
small sum of money fo Ireland is not aware of the existence of postal 
orders, and when she decides to convey the money herself, she is not aware 
of the existence of boat-trains, or even of boats; she might have been 
living in palaeolithic times. She discusses the question in a clear and 

logical manner with the resources at her disposal, and reaches a rational 
conclusion, but considerations which would be the first to occur to waking 
consciousness are at the moment absent from sleeping consciousness; whole 
mental tracts have been dissociated, switched off from communication with 
consciousness; they are ‘asleep,’ even to sleeping consciousness.[55] 


The result is that we are not only dominated by the suggestion of our 
visions, but we are unable adequately to appreciate and criticise the 
situations which are presented to us. We instinctively continue to 
reason, and to reason clearly and logically with the material at our 
disposal, but our reasoning is hopelessly absurd. We perceive in dreams, 
but we do not apperceive; we cannot, that is to say, test and sift the 


new experience, and co-ordinate it adequately with the whole body of 
our acquired mental possessions. The phenomena of dreaming furnish a 
delightful illustration of the fact that reasoning, in its rough form, is 

only the crudest and most elementary form of intellectual operation, and 
that the finer forms of thinking involve much more than logic. ‘All the 
thinking in the world,’ as Goethe puts it, ‘will not lead us to thought.’ 


FOOTNOTES: 


[Footnote 42: Freud brings together (_Traumdeutung_, pp. 38 _ et seq._) 
some of the different opinions regarding reasoning in dreams.] 


[Footnote 43: ‘Reasoning,’ says Binet (_La Psychologie du Raisonnement_, 
1886, p. 10), speaking without reference to dreaming, but in words that 
are exactly applicable to it, ‘is an organisation of images determined by 
the properties of the images alone; it suffices for the images to be put 

in presence and they become organised; reason follows with the certainty 
of a reflex.'] 


[Footnote 44: H.R. Marshall, Instinct and Reason; _ib._ ‘Reason a Mode 
of Instinct,’ Psychological Review_, March 1899.] 


[Footnote 45: Some of the most methodically absurd examples of dreaming 
logic cannot be effectively brought forward, as they are so personal that 
they require much explanation to make them intelligible. ] 


[Footnote 46: Delacroix (‘Sur la Structure Logique du Réve, Revue de 
Metaphysique_, November 1904), in opposition to Leroy and Tobolowska, 
goes so far as to say that 'the sense of the dream, the interpretation of 
the image, is given in the image, before the image, if one may say so; 

we are not concerned with a mere procession of images without internal 
connection, but are introduced into a pre-established organisation; wholes 
are decomposed and not separate elements united.’ We have to remember that 
in dream life as in waking life the action is twofold; in either world 

when our psychic activity is of low intensity we combine external images 
into a fairly objective picture; when psychic activity is intense external 
images are subdued and controlled by that activity. | 


[Footnote 47: A somewhat similar mistaken self-detachment may even occur 
momentarily in the waking condition. Thus Jastrow (_The Subconscious_, 

p. 137) refers to the ‘lapse of consciousness’ of a lady student who, 

while absorbed in her work, heard outside the door the shuffling of 


rubber heels such as she herself wore, and said ‘There goes----,, naming 
herself. That delusion was no doubt due to the eruption of a dream-like 
state of distraction. As regards the visual phantasm of the self (which 

has sometimes been seen by men of very distinguished intellectual power) 
it may be noted that it is favoured by the conditions of dream life. Our 
dream imagery is all pictural, sometimes even to dream consciousness, 
and to see oneself in the picture is, therefore, not so very much more 
remarkable than it is in waking life to come upon oneself among a bundle 
of photographs.] 


[Footnote 48: As regards the significance of snakes in dreams, it may be 
remarked that the followers of Freud regard them as being, in the dreams 

of women, as they are in the speech and myths of primitive peoples, erotic 
symbols (_e.g._ Karl Abraham, _ Traum und Mythus_, 1909, p. 19). It must be 
remembered, however, that this erotic symbolism is but a small part of the 
emotional interest aroused by snakes which are an extremely common source 
of fear, especially in the young. See _e.g._ Stanley Hall, 'A Study of 

Fears, American Journal of Psychology_, 1897, pp. 205 et seq_.] 


[Footnote 49: It may even occur that a person partly wakes up, perceives 
what is going on around him, converses about it, falls asleep again, and 
imagines in the morning that the whole episode was a dream. Hammond, 
who also denies that we can dream we are dreaming, gives a case in 
illustration (_Treatise on Insanity_, p. 190).] 


[Footnote 50: The vision of the dream world we thus attain corresponds 
exactly to the philosophy of life set forth by Jules de Gaultier, perhaps 
the most subtle and original of living thinkers; according to Gaultier 
the psychic improvisation which has created the spectacle of the world 
has, as it were, sworn ‘never to recognise itself beneath the masks 

it has assumed, in order to retain the joy of an unending play of the 
unforeseen. | 


[Footnote 51: Dissociation may be defined as a condition in which, in 

the words of Tannery (_Revue Philosophique_, October 1898), ‘the various 
organisms of the brain which in the waking state accomplish distinct 
functions with satisfactory agreement are, on the contrary, in a state 

of semi-independence.' There is, in Greenwood's words (_Imagination in 
Dreams_, p. 41), a ‘loosening of mental bonds,’ corresponding to the 
relaxation of muscular tension which also occurs before going to sleep. | 


[Footnote 52: Edmund Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions: A Study of 


the Fallacies of Perception_ (Contemporary Science Series), 1897. It 

is significant to observe that in hysteria, which may be regarded as 
presenting a condition somewhat analogous to sleep, dissociation also 
occurs. ‘Hysteria,’ says Janet (_The Major Symptoms of Hysteria_, 1907, 

p. 332), one of the greatest authorities, ‘is a form of mental depression 
characterised by the retraction of the field of personal consciousness and 

a tendency to the dissociation and emancipation of the system of ideas and 
functions that constitute personality.'] 


[Footnote 53: The theories of attention are lucidly and concisely set 
forth by Nayrac, ‘Le Processus et le Mécanisme de I'Attention, _ Revue 
Scientifique_, 7th April 1906.] 


[Footnote 54: G. F. Stout, Analytic Psychology_, vol. ii. p. 112. In 

the _ Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology_, again, Stout and Baldwin 
define apperception as ‘the process of attention in so far as it involves 
interaction between the presentation of the object attended to, on the one 
hand, and the total preceding conscious content, together with pre-formed 
mental dispositions, on the other hand.'] 


[Footnote 55: A very similar state of things occurs in some forms of 

insanity, especially in the less profound states of mental confusion, 

when, as Bolton remarks (‘Amentia and Dementia,’ Journal of Mental 
Science_, July 1906, p. 445), we find ‘certain associated remnants of 

former experience combined into a sequence according to the normal laws of 
mental association. | 





=SUSPICION 


by Rudolph Valentino 
from The Internet Archive etext of Day Dreams (1923) 


There crossed the path 


Of my dream of you 
A gossamer web of gray, 


So soft its sheen, 


Almost unseen, 
But it stopped me 


On my way. 


Like a cold, gray granite battlement 
It walled me all about, 


For a cruel steel, 
Was in the feel 


Of the silken web of doubt. 


=A RIVER SCENE 


by Henry David Thoreau 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems of Nature 


The river swelleth more and more, 

Like some sweet influence stealing o'er 
The passive town; and for a while 

Each tussock makes a tiny isle, 

Where, on some friendly Ararat, 


Resteth the weary water-rat. 


No ripple shows Musketaquid, 

Her very current e’en is hid, 

As deepest souls do calmest rest, 

When thoughts are swelling in the breast, 
And she that in the summer’s drought 
Doth make a rippling and a rout, 

Sleeps from Nahshawtuck to the Cliff, 
Unruffled by a single skiff. 

But by a thousand distant hills 

The louder roar a thousand rills, 

And many a spring which now is dumb, 
And many a stream with smothered hum, 
Doth swifter well and faster glide, 
Though buried deep beneath the tide. 


Our village shows a rural Venice, 

Its broad lagoons where yonder fen is; 
As lovely as the Bay of Naples 

Yon placid cove amid the maples; 

And in my neighbour's field of corn 

| recognise the Golden Horn. 

Here Nature taught from year to year, 
When only red men came fo hear; 
Methinks ‘twas in this school of art 
Venice and Naples learned their part, 
But still their mistress, to my mind, 
Her young disciples leaves behind. 





=THE AVENGER 


Thomas De Quincey 


"Why callest thou me murderer, and not rather the wrath of God 
burning after the steps of the oppressor, and cleansing the earth 
when it is wet with blood?” 


That series of terrific events by which our quiet city and 

university in the northeastern quarter of Germany were convulsed 
during the year 1816, has in itself, and considered merely as a 
blind movement of human tiger-passion ranging unchained among men, 
something too memorable to be forgotten or left without its own 
separate record; but the moral lesson impressed by these events is 
yet more memorable, and deserves the deep attention of coming 
generations in their struggle after human improvement, not merely 
in its own limited field of interest directly awakened, but in all 
analogous fields of interest; as in fact already, and more than 

once, in connection with these very events, this lesson has 

obtained the effectual attention of Christian kings and princes 
assembled in congress. No tragedy, indeed, among all the sad ones 
by which the charities of the human heart or of the fireside have 
ever been outraged, can better merit a separate chapter in the 
private history of German manners or social life than this 
unparalleled case. And, on the other hand, no one can put in a 
better claim to be the historian than myself. 


| was at the time, and still am, a professor in that city and 

university which had the melancholy distinction of being its 

theater. | knew familiarly all the parties who were concerned in 

it, either as sufferers or as agents. | was present from first to 

last, and watched the whole course of the mysterious storm which 
fell upon our devoted city in a strength like that of a West Indian 
hurricane, and which did seriously threaten at one time to 
depopulate our university, through the dark suspicions which 

settled upon its members, and the natural reaction of generous 
indignation in repelling them; while the city in its more 

stationary and native classes would very soon have manifested THEIR 
awful sense of things, of the hideous insecurity for life, and of 

the unfathomable dangers which had undermined their hearths below 
their very feet, by sacrificing, whenever circumstances allowed 

them, their houses and beautiful gardens in exchange for days 


uncursed by panic, and nights unpolluted by blood. Nothing, | can 
take upon myself to assert, was left undone of all that human 
foresight could suggest, or human ingenuity could accomplish. But 
observe the melancholy result: the more certain did these 
arrangements strike people as remedies for the evil, so much the 
more effectually did they aid the terror, but, above all, the awe, 

the sense of mystery, when ten cases of total extermination, 
applied to separate households, had occurred, in every one of which 
these precautionary aids had failed to yield the slightest 
assistance. The horror, the perfect frenzy of fear, which seized 

upon the town after that experience, baffles all attempt at 
description. Had these various contrivances failed merely in some 
human and intelligible way, as by bringing the aid too tardily-- 

still, in such cases, though the danger would no less have been 
evidently deepened, nobody would have felt any further mystery than 
what, from the very first, rested upon the persons and the motives 
of the murderers. But, as it was, when, in ten separate cases of 
exterminating carnage, the astounded police, after an examination 
the most searching, pursued from day to day, and almost exhausting 
the patience by the minuteness of the investigation, had finally 
pronounced that no attempt apparently had been made to benefit by 
any of the signals preconcerted, that no footstep apparently had 
moved in that direction--then, and after that result, a blind 

misery of fear fell upon the population, so much the worse than any 
anguish of a beleaguered city that is awaiting the storming fury of 
a victorious enemy, by how much the shadowy, the uncertain, the 
infinite, is at all times more potent in mastering the mind than a 
danger that is known, measurable, palpable, and human. The very 
police, instead of offering protection or encouragement, were 

seized with terror for themselves. And the general feeling, as it 
was described to me by a grave citizen whom | met in a morning walk 
(for the overmastering sense of a public calamity broke down every 
barrier of reserve, and all men talked freely to all men in the 
streets, as they would have done during the rockings of an 
earthquake), was, even among the boldest, like that which sometimes 
takes possession of the mind in dreams--when one feels oneself 
sleeping alone, utterly divided from all call or hearing of 

friends, doors open that should be shut, or unlocked that should be 
triply secured, the very walls gone, barriers swallowed up by 
unknown abysses, nothing around one but frail curtains, and a world 
of illimitable night, whisperings at a distance, correspondence 
going on between darkness and darkness, like one deep calling to 


another, and the dreamer's own heart the center from which the 
whole network of this unimaginable chaos radiates, by means of 
which the blank PRIVATIONS of silence and darkness become powers 
the most POSITIVE and awful. 


Agencies of fear, as of any other passion, and, above all, of 

passion felt in communion with thousands, and in which the heart 
beats in conscious sympathy with an entire city, through all its 
regions of high and low, young and old, strong and weak; such 
agencies avail to raise and transfigure the natures of men; mean 
minds become elevated; dull men become eloquent; and when matters 
came to this crisis, the public feeling, as made known by voice, 
gesture, manner, or words, was such that no stranger could 

represent it to his fancy. In that respect, therefore, | had an 
advantage, being upon the spot through the whole course of the 
affair, for giving a faithful narrative; as | had still more 

eminently, from the sort of central station which | occupied, with 
respect to all the movements of the case. | may add that | had 
another advantage, not possessed, or not in the same degree, by any 
other inhabitant of the town. | was personally acquainted with 
every family of the slightest account belonging to the resident 
population; whether among the old local gentry, or the new settlers 
whom the late wars had driven to take refuge within our walls. 


It was in September, 1815, that | received a letter from the chief 
secretary to the Prince of M----, a nobleman connected with the 
diplomacy of Russia, from which | quote an extract: "I wish, in 
short, to recommend to your attentions, and in terms stronger than 
| know how to devise, a young man on whose behalf the czar himself 
is privately known to have expressed the very strongest interest. 
He was at the battle of Waterloo as an aide-de-camp to a Dutch 
general officer, and is decorated with distinctions won upon that 
awful day. However, though serving in that instance under English 
orders, and although an Englishman of rank, he does not belong to 
the English military service. He has served, young as he is, under 
VARIOUS banners, and under ours, in particular, in the cavalry of 
our imperial guard. He is English by birth, nephew to the Earl of 
E., and heir presumptive to his immense estates. There is a wild 
story current, that his mother was a gypsy of transcendent beauty, 
which may account for his somewhat Moorish complexion, though, 
after all, THAT is not of a deeper tinge than | have seen among 
many an Englishman. He is himself one of the noblest looking of 


God's creatures. Both father and mother, however, are now dead. 
Since then he has become the favorite of his uncle, who detained 
him in England after the emperor had departed--and, as this uncle 
is now in the last stage of infirmity, Mr. Wyndham's succession to 
the vast family estates is inevitable, and probably near at hand. 
Meantime, he is anxious for some assistance in his studies. 
Intellectually he stands in the very first rank of men, as | am 

sure you will not be slow to discover; but his long military 

service, and the unparalleled tumult of our European history since 
1805, have interfered (as you may suppose) with the cultivation of 
his mind; for he entered the cavalry service of a German power when 
a mere boy, and shifted about from service to service as the 
hurricane of war blew from this point or from that. During the 
French anabasis to Moscow he entered our service, made himself a 
prodigious favorite with the whole imperial family, and even now is 
only in his twenty-second year. As to his accomplishments, they 
will speak for themselves; they are infinite, and applicable to 
every situation of life. Greek is what he wants from you;--never 
ask about terms. He will acknowledge any trouble he may give you, 
as he acknowledges all trouble, en prince. And ten years hence you 
will look back with pride upon having contributed your part to the 
formation of one whom all here at St. Petersburg, not soldiers 

only, but we diplomates, look upon as certain to prove a great man, 
and a leader among the intellects of Christendom." 


Two or three other letters followed; and at length it was arranged 
that Mr. Maximilian Wyndham should take up his residence at my 
monastic abode for one year. He was to keep a table, and an 
establishment of servants, at his own cost; was to have an 
apartment of some dozen or so of rooms; the unrestricted use of the 
library; with some other public privileges willingly conceded by 
the magistracy of the town; in return for all which he was to pay 
me a thousand guineas; and already beforehand, by way of 
acknowledgment for the public civilities of the town, he sent, 
through my hands, a contribution of three hundred guineas to the 
various local institutions for education of the poor, or for 

charity. 


The Russian secretary had latterly corresponded with me from a 
little German town, not more than ninety miles distant; and, as he 
had special couriers at his service, the negotiations advanced so 
rapidly that all was closed before the end of September. And, when 


once that consummation was attained, |, that previously had 
breathed no syllable of what was stirring, now gave loose to the 
interesting tidings, and suffered them to spread through the whole 
compass of the town. It will be easily imagined that such a story, 
already romantic enough in its first outline, would lose nothing in 

the telling. An Englishman to begin with, which name of itself, 

and at all times, is a passport into German favor, but much more 
since the late memorable wars that but for Englishmen would have 
drooped into disconnected efforts--next, an Englishman of rank and 
of the haute noblesse--then a soldier covered with brilliant 
distinctions, and in the most brilliant arm of the service; young, 
moreover, and yet a veteran by his experience--fresh from the most 
awful battle of this planet since the day of Pharsalia,--radiant 

with the favor of courts and of imperial ladies; finally (which 

alone would have given him an interest in all female hearts), an 
Antinous of faultless beauty, a Grecian statue, as it were, into 

which the breath of life had been breathed by some modern 
Pygmalion;--such a pomp of gifts and endowments settling upon one 
man's head, should not have required for its effect the vulgar 
consummation (and yet to many it WAS the consummation and crest of 
the whole) that he was reputed to be rich beyond the dreams of 
romance or the necessities of a fairy tale. Unparalleled was the 
impression made upon our stagnant society; every tongue was busy in 
discussing the marvelous young Englishman from morning to night; 
every female fancy was busy in depicting the personal appearance of 
this gay apparition. 


On his arrival at my house, | became sensible of a truth which | 
had observed some years before. The commonplace maxim is, that it 
is dangerous to raise expectations too high. This, which is thus 
generally expressed, and without limitation, is true only 
conditionally; it is true then and there only where there is but 
little merit to sustain and justify the expectation. But in any 

case where the merit is transcendent of its kind, it is always 
useful to rack the expectation up to the highest point. In 

anything which partakes of the infinite, the most unlimited 
expectations will find ample room for gratification; while it is 
certain that ordinary observers, possessing little sensibility, 
unless where they have been warned to expect, will often fail to 
see what exists in the most conspicuous splendor. In this instance 
it certainly did no harm to the subject of expectation that | had 
been warned to look for so much. The warning, at any rate, put me 


on the lookout for whatever eminence there might be of grandeur in 
his personal appearance; while, on the other hand, this existed in 
such excess, so far transcending anything | had ever met with in my 
experience, that no expectation which it is in words to raise could 
have been disappointed. 


These thoughts traveled with the rapidity of light through my 

brain, as at one glance my eye took in the supremacy of beauty and 
power which seemed to have alighted from the clouds before me. 
Power, and the contemplation of power, in any absolute incarnation 
of grandeur or excess, necessarily have the instantaneous effect of 
quelling all perturbation. My composure was restored in a moment. 
| looked steadily at him. We both bowed. And, at the moment when 
he raised his head from that inclination, | caught the glance of 

his eye; an eye such as might have been looked for in a face of 

such noble lineaments-- 


"Blending the nature of the star 
With that of summer skies," 


and, therefore, meant by nature for the residence and organ of 
serene and gentle emotions; but it surprised, and at the same time 
filled me more almost with consternation than with pity, to observe 
that in those eyes a light of sadness had settled more profound 

than seemed possible for youth, or almost commensurate to a human 
sorrow; a sadness that might have become a Jewish prophet, when 
laden with inspirations of woe. 


Two months had now passed away since the arrival of Mr. Wyndham. 
He had been universally introduced to the superior society of the 
place; and, as | need hardly say, universally received with favor 

and distinction. In reality, his wealth and importance, his 

military honors, and the dignity of his character, as expressed in 

his manners and deportment, were too eminent to allow of his being 
treated with less than the highest attention in any society 

whatever. But the effect of these various advantages, enforced and 
recommended as they were by a personal beauty so rare, was somewhat 
too potent for the comfort and self-possession of ordinary people; 
and really exceeded in a painful degree the standard of pretensions 
under which such people could feel themselves at their ease. He 
was not naturally of a reserved turn; far from it. His disposition 

had been open, frank, and confiding, originally; and his roving, 


adventurous life, of which considerably more than one half had been 
passed in camps, had communicated to his manners a more than 
military frankness. But the profound melancholy which possessed 
him, from whatever cause it arose, necessarily chilled the native 
freedom of his demeanor, unless when it was revived by strength of 
friendship or of love. The effect was awkward and embarrassing to 
all parties. Every voice paused or faltered when he entered a 
room--dead silence ensued--not an eye but was directed upon him, or 
else, sunk in timidity, settled upon the floor; and young ladies 
seriously lost the power, for a time, of doing more than murmuring 

a few confused, half-inarticulate syllables, or half-inarticulate 
sounds. The solemnity, in fact, of a first presentation, and the 

utter impossibility of soon recovering a free, unembarrassed 
movement of conversation, made such scenes really distressing to 
all who participated in them, either as actors or spectators. 

Certainly this result was not a pure effect of manly beauty, 

however heroic, and in whatever excess; it arose in part from the 
many and extraordinary endowments which had centered in his person, 
not less from fortune than from nature; in part also, as | have 

said, from the profound sadness and freezing gravity of Mr. 
Wyndham's manner; but still more from the perplexing mystery which 
surrounded that sadness. 


Were there, then, no exceptions to this condition of awestruck 
admiration? Yes; one at least there was in whose bosom the spell 

of all-conquering passion soon thawed every trace of icy reserve. 
While the rest of the world retained a dim sentiment of awe toward 
Mr. Wyndham, Margaret Liebenheim only heard of such a feeling to 
wonder that it could exist toward HIM. Never was there so 

victorious a conquest interchanged between two youthful hearts-- 
never before such a rapture of instantaneous sympathy. | did not 
witness the first meeting of this mysterious Maximilian and this 
magnificent Margaret, and do not know whether Margaret manifested 
that trepidation and embarrassment which distressed so many of her 
youthful co-rivals; but, if she did, it must have fled before the 

first glance of the young man's eye, which would interpret, past 

all misunderstanding, the homage of his soul and the surrender of 
his heart. Their third meeting | DID see; and there all shadow of 
embarrassment had vanished, except, indeed, of that delicate 
embarrassment which clings to impassioned admiration. On the part 
of Margaret, it seemed as if a new world had dawned upon her that 
she had not so much as suspected among the capacities of human 


experience. Like some bird she seemed, with powers unexercised for 
soaring and flying, not understood even as yet, and that never 

until now had found an element of air capable of sustaining her 
wings, or tempting her to put forth her buoyant instincts. He, on 

the other hand, now first found the realization of his dreams, and 

for a mere possibility which he had long too deeply contemplated, 
fearing, however, that in his own case it might prove a chimera, or 
that he might never meet a woman answering the demands of his 
heart, he now found a corresponding reality that left nothing to 
seek. 


Here, then, and thus far, nothing but happiness had resulted from 
the new arrangement. But, if this had been little anticipated by 
many, far less had |, for my part, anticipated the unhappy 
revolution which was wrought in the whole nature of Ferdinand von 
Harrelstein. He was the son of a German baron; a man of good 
family, but of small estate who had been pretty nearly a soldier of 
fortune in the Prussian service, and had, late in life, won 

sufficient favor with the king and other military superiors, to 

have an early prospect of obtaining a commission, under flattering 
auspices, for this only son--a son endeared to him as the companion 
of unprosperous years, and as a dutifully affectionate child. 
Ferdinand had yet another hold upon his father's affections: his 
features preserved to the baron's unclouded remembrance a most 
faithful and living memorial of that angelic wife who had died in 
giving birth to this third child--the only one who had long 

survived her. Anxious that his son should go through a regular 
course of mathematical instruction, now becoming annually more 
important in all the artillery services throughout Europe, and that 
he should receive a tincture of other liberal studies which he had 
painfully missed in his own military career, the baron chose to 
keep his son for the last seven years at our college, until he was 
now entering upon his twenty-third year. For the four last he had 
lived with me as the sole pupil whom | had, or meant to have, had 
not the brilliant proposals of the young Russian guardsman 
persuaded me fo break my resolution. Ferdinand von Harrelstein had 
good talents, not dazzling but respectable; and so amiable were his 
temper and manners that | had introduced him everywhere, and 
everywhere he was a favorite; and everywhere, indeed, except 
exactly there where only in this world he cared for favor. 

Margaret Liebenheim, she it was whom he loved, and had loved for 
years, with the whole ardor of his ardent soul; she it was for 


whom, or at whose command, he would willingly have died. Early he 
had felt that in her hands lay his destiny; that she it was who 
must be his good or his evil genius. 


At first, and perhaps to the last, | pitied him exceedingly. But 

my pity soon ceased to be mingled with respect. Before the arrival 
of Mr. Wyndham he had shown himself generous, indeed magnanimous. 
But never was there so painful an overthrow of a noble nature as 
manifested itself in him. | believe that he had not himself 
suspected the strength of his passion; and the sole resource for 
him, as | said often, was to quit the city--to engage in active 

pursuits of enterprise, of ambition, or of science. But he heard 

me as a somnambulist might have heard me--dreaming with his eyes 
open. Sometimes he had fits of reverie, starting, fearful, 

agitated; sometimes he broke out into maniacal movements of wrath, 
invoking some absent person, praying, beseeching, menacing some 
air-wove phantom; sometimes he slunk into solitary corners, 
muttering to himself, and with gestures sorrowfully significant, or 
with tones and fragments of expostulation that moved the most 
callous to compassion. Still he turned a deaf ear to the only 
practical counsel that had a chance for reaching his ears. Like a 

bird under the fascination of a rattlesnake, he would not summon up 
the energies of his nature to make an effort at flying away. 
"Begone, while it is time!” said others, as well as myself; for 

more than | saw enough to fear some fearful catastrophe. "Lead us 
not into temptation!" said his confessor to him in my hearing (for, 
though Prussians, the Von Harrelsteins were Roman Catholics), "lead 
us not into temptation!--that is our daily prayer to God. Then, my 
son, being led into temptation, do not you persist in courting, 

nay, almost tempting temptation. Try the effects of absence, 

though but for a month.” The good father even made an overture 
toward imposing a penance upon him, that would have involved an 
absence of some duration. But he was obliged to desist; for he saw 
that, without effecting any good, he would merely add spiritual 
disobedience to the other offenses of the young man. Ferdinand 
himself drew his attention to THIS; for he said: "Reverend father! 

do not you, with the purpose of removing me from temptation, be 
yourself the instrument for tempting me into a rebellion against 

the church. Do not you weave snares about my steps; snares there 
are already, and but too many." The old man sighed, and desisted. 


Then came--But enough! From pity, from sympathy, from counsel, and 


from consolation, and from scorn--from each of these alike the poor 
stricken deer "recoiled into the wilderness;' he fled for days 
together into solitary parts of the forest; fled, as | still hoped 

and prayed, in good earnest and for a long farewell; but, alas! no: 
still he returned to the haunts of his ruined happiness and his 
buried hopes, at each return looking more like the wreck of his 
former self; and once | heard a penetrating monk observe, whose 
convent stood near the city gates: "There goes one ready equally 
for doing or suffering, and of whom we shall soon hear that he is 
involved in some great catastrophe--it may be of deep calamity--it 
may be of memorable guilt.” 


So stood matters among us. January was drawing to its close; the 
weather was growing more and more winterly; high winds, piercingly 
cold, were raving through our narrow streets; and still the spirit 

of social festivity bade defiance to the storms which sang through 
our ancient forests. From the accident of our magistracy being 
selected from the tradesmen of the city, the hospitalities of the 
place were far more extensive than would otherwise have happened; 
for every member of the corporation gave two annual entertainments 
in his official character. And such was the rivalship which 

prevailed, that often one quarter of the year's income was spent 
upon these galas. Nor was any ridicule thus incurred; for the 
costliness of the entertainment was understood to be an expression 
of OFFICIAL pride, done in honor of the city, not as an effort of 
personal display. It followed, from the spirit in which these 
half-yearly dances originated, that, being given on the part of the 
city, every stranger of rank was marked out as a privileged guest, 
and the hospitality of the community would have been equally 
affronted by failing to offer or by failing to accept the 

invitation. 


Hence it had happened that the Russian guardsman had been 
introduced into many a family which otherwise could not have hoped 
for such a distinction. Upon the evening at which | am now 

arrived, the twenty-second of January, 1816, the whole city, in its 
wealthier classes, was assembled beneath the roof of a tradesman 
who had the heart of a prince. In every point our entertainment 
was superb; and | remarked that the music was the finest | had 
heard for years. Our host was in joyous spirits; proud to survey 

the splendid company he had gathered under his roof; happy to 
witness their happiness; elated in their elation. Joyous was the 


dance--joyous were all faces that | saw--up to midnight, very soon 
after which time supper was announced; and that also, | think, was 
the most joyous of all the banquets | ever witnessed. The 
accomplished guardsman outshone himself in brilliancy; even his 
melancholy relaxed. In fact, how could it be otherwise? near to 

him sat Margaret Liebenheim--hanging upon his words--more lustrous 
and bewitching than ever | had beheld her. There she had been 
placed by the host; and everybody knew why. That is one of the 
luxuries attached to love; all men cede their places with pleasure; 
women make way. Even she herself knew, though not obliged to know, 
why she was seated in that neighborhood; and took her place, if 

with a rosy suffusion upon her cheeks, yet with fullness of 

happiness at her heart. 


The guardsman pressed forward to claim Miss Liebenheim's hand for 
the next dance; a movement which she was quick to favor, by 
retreating behind one or two parties from a person who seemed 
coming toward her. The music again began to pour its voluptuous 
tides through the bounding pulses of the youthful company; again 
the flying feet of the dancers began to respond to the measures; 
again the mounting spirit of delight began to fill the sails of the 
hurrying night with steady inspiration. All went happily. Already 
had one dance finished; some were pacing up and down, leaning on 
the arms of their partners; some were reposing from their 
exertions; when--O heavens! what a shriek! what a gathering tumult! 


Every eye was bent toward the doors--every eye strained forward to 
discover what was passing. But there, every moment, less and less 
could be seen, for the gathering crowd more and more intercepted 
the view;--so much the more was the ear at leisure for the shrieks 
redoubled upon shrieks. Miss Liebenheim had moved downward to the 
crowd. From her superior height she overlooked all the ladies at 

the point where she stood. In the center stood a rustic girl, 

whose features had been familiar to her for some months. She had 
recently come into the city, and had lived with her uncle, a 
tradesman, not ten doors from Margaret's own residence, partly on 
the terms of a kinswoman, partly as a servant on trial. At this 
moment she was exhausted with excitement, and the nature of the 
shock she had sustained. Mere panic seemed to have mastered her; 
and she was leaning, unconscious and weeping, upon the shoulder of 
some gentleman, who was endeavoring to soothe her. A silence of 
horror seemed to possess the company, most of whom were still 


unacquainted with the cause of the alarming interruption. A few, 
however, who had heard her first agitated words, finding that they 
waited in vain for a fuller explanation, now rushed tumultuously 
out of the ballroom to satisfy themselves on the spot. The 
distance was not great; and within five minutes several persons 
returned hastily, and cried out to the crowd of ladies that all was 
true which the young girl had said. "What was true?” That her 
uncle Mr. Weishaupt's family had been murdered; that not one member 
of the family had been spared--namely, Mr. Weishaupt himself and 
his wife, neither of them much above sixty, but both infirm beyond 
their years; two maiden sisters of Mr. Weishaupt, from forty to 
forty-six years of age, and an elderly female domestic. 


An incident happened during the recital of these horrors, and of 
the details which followed, that furnished matter for conversation 
even in these hours when so thrilling an interest had possession of 
all minds. Many ladies fainted; among them Miss Liebenheim--and 
she would have fallen to the ground but for Maximilian, who sprang 
forward and caught her in his arms. She was long of returning to 
herself; and, during the agony of his suspense, he stooped and 
kissed her pallid lips. That sight was more than could be borne by 
one who stood a little behind the group. He rushed forward, with 
eyes glaring like a tiger's, and leveled a blow at Maximilian. It 
was poor, maniacal Von Harrelstein, who had been absent in the 
forest for a week. Many people stepped forward and checked his 
arm, uplifted for a repetition of this outrage. One or two had 

some influence with him, and led him away from the spot; while as 
to Maximilian, so absorbed was he that he had not so much as 
perceived the affront offered to himself. Margaret, on reviving, 
was confounded at finding herself so situated amid a great crowd; 
and yet the prudes complained that there was a look of love 
exchanged between herself and Maximilian, that ought not to have 
escaped her in such a situation. If they meant by such a 

situation, one so public, it must be also recollected that it was a 
situation of excessive agitation; but, if they alluded to the 

horrors of the moment, no situation more naturally opens the heart 
to affection and confiding love than the recoil from scenes of 
exquisite terror. 


An examination went on that night before the magistrates, but all 
was dark; although suspicion attached to a negro named Aaron, who 
had occasionally been employed in menial services by the family, 


and had been in the house immediately before the murder. The 
circumstances were such as to leave every man in utter perplexity 
as to the presumption for and against him. His mode of defending 
himself, and his general deportment, were marked by the coolest, 
nay, the most sneering indifference. The first thing he did, on 
being acquainted with the suspicions against himself, was to laugh 
ferociously, and to all appearance most cordially and unaffectedly. 
He demanded whether a poor man like himself would have left so much 
wealth as lay scattered abroad in that house--gold repeaters, massy 
plate, gold snuff boxes--untouched? That argument certainly 
weighed much in his favor. And yet again it was turned against 
him; for a magistrate asked him how HE happened to know already 
that nothing had been touched. True it was, and a fact which had 
puzzled no less than it had awed the magistrates, that, upon their 
examination of the premises, many rich articles of bijouterie, 
jewelry, and personal ornaments, had been found lying underanged, 
and apparently in their usual situations; articles so portable that 
in the very hastiest flight some might have been carried off. In 
particular, there was a crucifix of gold, enriched with jewels so 
large and rare, that of itself it would have constituted a prize of 
great magnitude. Yet this was left untouched, though suspended in 
a little oratory that had been magnificently adorned by the elder 
of the maiden sisters. There was an altar, in itself a splendid 
object, furnished with every article of the most costly material 
and workmanship, for the private celebration of mass. This 
crucifix, as well as everything else in the little closet, must 

have been seen by one at least of the murderous party; for hither 
had one of the ladies fled; hither had one of the murderers 
pursued. She had clasped the golden pillars which supported the 
altar--had turned perhaps her dying looks upon the crucifix; for 
there, with one arm still wreathed about the altar foot, though in 
her agony she had turned round upon her face, did the elder sister 
lie when the magistrates first broke open the street door. And 
upon the beautiful parquet, or inlaid floor which ran round the 
room, were still impressed the footsteps of the murderer. These, 
it was hoped, might furnish a clew to the discovery of one at least 
among the murderous band. They were rather difficult to trace 
accurately; those parts of the traces which lay upon the black 
tessellae being less distinct in the outline than the others upon 
the white or colored. Most unquestionably, so far as this went, it 
furnished a negative circumstance in favor of the negro, for the 
footsteps were very different in outline from his, and smaller, for 


Aaron was a man of colossal build. And as to his knowledge of the 
state in which the premises had been found, and his having so 
familiarly relied upon the fact of no robbery having taken place as 
an argument on his own behalf, he contended that he had himself 
been among the crowd that pushed into the house along with the 
magistrates; that, from his previous acquaintance with the rooms 
and their ordinary condition, a glance of the eye had been 
sufficient for him to ascertain the undisturbed condition of all 

the valuable property most obvious to the grasp of a robber that, 
in fact, he had seen enough for his argument before he and the rest 
of the mob had been ejected by the magistrates; but, finally, that 
independently of all this, he had heard both the officers, as they 
conducted him, and all the tumultuous gatherings of people in the 
street, arguing for the mysteriousness of the bloody transaction 
upon that very circumstance of so much gold, silver, and jewels, 
being left behind untouched. 


In six weeks or less from the date of this terrific event, the 

negro was set at liberty by a majority of voices among the 
magistrates. In that short interval other events had occurred no 

less terrific and mysterious. In this first murder, though the 

motive was dark and unintelligible, yet the agency was not so; 
ordinary assassins apparently, and with ordinary means, had 
assailed a helpless and unprepared family; had separated them; 
attacked them singly in flight (for in this first case all but one 

of the murdered persons appeared to have been making for the street 
door); and in all this there was no subject for wonder, except the 
original one as to the motive. But now came a series of cases 
destined to fling this earliest murder into the shade. Nobody 

could now be unprepared; and yet the tragedies, henceforward, which 
passed before us, one by one, in sad, leisurely, or in terrific 

groups, seemed to argue a lethargy like that of apoplexy in the 
victims, one and all. The very midnight of mysterious awe fell 

upon all minds. 


Three weeks had passed since the murder at Mr. Weishaupt's--three 
weeks the most agitated that had been known in this sequestered 
city. We felt ourselves solitary, and thrown upon our own 

resources; all combination with other towns being unavailing from 
their great distance. Our situation was no ordinary one. Had 

there been some mysterious robbers among us, the chances of a 
visit, divided among so many, would have been too small to distress 


the most timid; while to young and high-spirited people, with 
courage to spare for ordinary trials, such a state of expectation 
would have sent pulses of pleasurable anxiety among the nerves. 
But murderers! exterminating murderers!--clothed in mystery and 
utter darkness--these were objects too terrific for any family to 
contemplate with fortitude. Had these very murderers added to 
their functions those of robbery, they would have become less 
terrific; nine out of every ten would have found themselves 
discharged, as it were, from the roll of those who were liable to a 
visit; while such as knew themselves liable would have had warning 
of their danger in the fact of being rich; and would, from the very 
riches which constituted that danger, have derived the means of 
repelling it. But, as things were, no man could guess what it was 
that must make him obnoxious to the murderers. Imagination 
exhausted itself in vain guesses at the causes which could by 
possibility have made the poor Weishaupts objects of such hatred to 
any man. True, they were bigoted in a degree which indicated 
feebleness of intellect; but THAT wounded no man in particular, 
while to many it recommended them. True, their charity was narrow 
and exclusive, but to those of their own religious body it expanded 
munificently; and, being rich beyond their wants, or any means of 
employing wealth which their gloomy asceticism allowed, they had 
the power of doing a great deal of good among the indigent papists 
of the suburbs. As to the old gentleman and his wife, their 
infirmities confined them to the house. Nobody remembered to have 
seen them abroad for years. How, therefore, or when could they 
have made an enemy? And, with respect to the maiden sisters of Mr. 
Weishaupt, they were simply weak-minded persons, now and then too 
censorious, but not placed in a situation to incur serious anger 

from any quarter, and too little heard of in society to occupy much 
of anybody's attention. 


Conceive, then, that three weeks have passed away, that the poor 
Weishaupts have been laid in that narrow sanctuary which no 
murderer's voice will ever violate. Quiet has not returned to us, 
but the first flutterings of panic have subsided. People are 
beginning to respire freely again; and such another space of time 
would have cicatrized our wounds--when, hark! a church bell rings 
out a loud alarm;--the night is starlight and frosty--the iron 

notes are heard clear, solemn, but agitated. What could this mean? 
| hurried to a room over the porter's lodge, and, opening the 
window, | cried out to a man passing hastily below, “What, in God's 


name, is the meaning of this?” It was a watchman belonging to our 
district. | knew his voice, he knew mine, and he replied in great 
agitation: 


"It is another murder, sir at the old town councilor's, Albernass; 
and this time they have made a clear house of it." 


"God preserve us! Has a curse been pronounced upon this city? 
What can be done? What are the magistrates going to do?” 


"I don't know, sir. | have orders to run to the Black Friars, 
where another meeting is gathering. Shall | say you will attend, 
sir?” 


"Yes--no--stop a little. No matter, you may go on; I'll follow 
immediately." 


| went instantly to Maximilian's room. He was lying asleep on a 

sofa, at which | was not surprised, for there had been a severe 

stag chase in the morning. Even at this moment | found myself 
arrested by two objects, and | paused to survey them. One was 
Maximilian himself. A person so mysterious took precedency of 
other interests even at a time like this; and especially by his 
features, which, composed in profound sleep, as sometimes happens, 
assumed a new expression, which arrested me chiefly by awaking some 
confused remembrance of the same features seen under other 
circumstances and in times long past; but where? This was what | 
could not recollect, though once before a thought of the same sort 
had crossed my mind. The other object of my interest was a 
miniature, which Maximilian was holding in his hand. He had gone 

to sleep apparently looking at this picture; and the hand which 

held it had slipped down upon the sofa, so that it was in danger of 
falling. | released the miniature from his hand, and surveyed it 
attentively. It represented a lady of sunny, oriental complexion, 

and features the most noble that it is possible to conceive. One 
might have imagined such a lady, with her raven locks and imperial 
eyes, to be the favorite sultana of some Amurath or Mohammed. What 
was she to Maximilian, or what HAD she been? For, by the tear 

which | had once seen him drop upon this miniature when he believed 
himself unobserved, | conjectured that her dark tresses were 

already laid low, and her name among the list of vanished things. 
Probably she was his mother, for the dress was rich with pearls, 


and evidently that of a person in the highest rank of court 
beauties. | sighed as | thought of the stern melancholy of her 

son, if Maximilian were he, as connected, probably, with the fate 
and fortunes of this majestic beauty; somewhat haughty, perhaps, in 
the expression of her fine features, but still noble--generous-- 
confiding. Laying the picture on the table, | awoke Maximilian, 

and told him of the dreadful news. He listened attentively, made 
no remark, but proposed that we should go together to the meeting 
of our quarter at the Black Friars. He colored upon observing the 
miniature on the table; and, therefore, | frankly told him in what 
situation | had found it, and that | had taken the liberty of 
admiring it for a few moments. He pressed it tenderly to his lips, 
sighed heavily, and we walked away together. 


| pass over the frenzied state of feeling in which we found the 
meeting. Fear, or rather horror, did not promote harmony; many 
quarreled with each other in discussing the suggestions brought 
forward, and Maximilian was the only person attended to. He 
proposed a nightly mounted patrol for every district. And in 
particular he offered, as being himself a member of the university, 
that the students should form themselves into a guard, and go out 
by rotation to keep watch and ward from sunset to sunrise. 
Arrangements were made toward that object by the few people who 
retained possession of their senses, and for the present we 
separated. 


Never, in fact, did any events so keenly try the difference between 
man and man. Some started up into heroes under the excitement. 
Some, alas for the dignity of man! drooped into helpless 

imbecility. Women, in some cases, rose superior to men, but yet 

not so often as might have happened under a less mysterious danger. 
A woman is not unwomanly because she confronts danger boldly. But 
| have remarked, with respect to female courage, that it requires, 
more than that of men, to be sustained by hope; and that it droops 
more certainly in the presence of a MYSTERIOUS danger. The fancy 
of women is more active, if not stronger, and it influences more 
directly the physical nature. In this case few were the women who 
made even a show of defying the danger. On the contrary, with THEM 
fear took the form of sadness, while with many of the men it took 
that of wrath. 


And how did the Russian guardsman conduct himself amidst this 


panic? Many were surprised at his behavior; some complained of it; 
| did neither. He took a reasonable interest in each separate 

case, listened to the details with attention, and, in the 

examination of persons able to furnish evidence, never failed to 
suggest judicious questions. But still he manifested a coolness 
almost amounting to carelessness, which to many appeared revolting. 
But these people | desired to notice that all the other military 
students, who had been long in the army, felt exactly in the same 
way. In fact, the military service of Christendom, for the last 

ten years, had been anything but a parade service; and to those, 
therefore, who were familiar with every form of horrid butchery, 
the mere outside horrors of death had lost much of their terror. 

In the recent murder there had not been much fo call forth 
sympathy. The family consisted of two old bachelors, two sisters, 
and one grandniece. The niece was absent on a visit, and the two 
old men were cynical misers, to whom little personal interest 
attached. Still, in this case as in that of the Weishaupts, the 

same twofold mystery confounded the public mind--the mystery of the 
HOW, and the profounder mystery of the WHY. Here, again, no atom 
of property was taken, though both the misers had hordes of ducats 
and English guineas in the very room where they died. Their bias, 
again, though of an unpopular character, had rather availed to make 
them unknown than to make them hateful. In one point this case 
differed memorably from the other--that, instead of falling 
helpless, or flying victims (as the Weishaupts had done), these old 
men, strong, resolute, and not so much taken by surprise, left 
proofs that they had made a desperate defense. The furniture was 
partly smashed fo pieces, and the other details furnished evidence 
still more revolting of the acharnement with which the struggle had 
been maintained. In fact, with THEM a surprise must have been 
impracticable, as they admitted nobody into their house on visiting 
terms. It was thought singular that from each of these domestic 
tragedies a benefit of the same sort should result to young persons 
standing in nearly the same relation. The girl who gave the alarm 
at the ball, with two little sisters, and a little orphan nephew, 

their cousin, divided the very large inheritance of the Weishaupts; 
and in this latter case the accumulated savings of two long lives 

all vested in the person of the amiable grandniece. 


But now, as if in mockery of all our anxious consultations and 
elaborate devices, three fresh murders took place on the two 
consecutive nights succeeding these new arrangements. And in one 


case, as nearly as time could be noted, the mounted patrol must 
have been within call at the very moment when the awful work was 
going on. | shall not dwell much upon them; but a few 
circumstances are too interesting to be passed over. The earliest 
case on the first of the two nights was that of a currier. He was 
fifty years old; not rich, but well off. His first wife was dead, 

and his daughters by her were married away from their father's 
house. He had married a second wife, but, having no children by 
her, and keeping no servants, it is probable that, but for an 
accident, no third person would have been in the house at the time 
when the murderers got admittance. About seven o'clock, a 
wayfaring man, a journeyman currier, who, according to our German 
system, was now in his wanderjahre, entered the city from the 
forest. At the gate he made some inquiries about the curriers and 
tanners of our town; and, agreeably to the information he received, 
made his way to this Mr. Heinberg. Mr. Heinberg refused to admit 
him, until he mentioned his errand, and pushed below the door a 
letter of recommendation from a Silesian correspondent, describing 
him as an excellent and steady workman. Wanting such a man, and 
satisfied by the answers returned that he was what he represented 
himself, Mr. Heinberg unbolted his door and admitted him. Then, 
after slipping the bolt into its place, he bade him sit to the 

fire, brought him a glass of beer, conversed with him for ten 
minutes, and said: "You had better stay here to-night; I'll tell 

you why afterwards; but now I'll step upstairs, and ask my wife 
whether she can make up a bed for you; and do you mind the door 
while I'm away." So saying, he went out of the room. Not one 
minute had he been gone when there came a gentle knock at the door. 
It was raining heavily, and, being a stranger to the city, not 
dreaming that in any crowded town such a state of things could 
exist as really did in this, the young man, without hesitation, 
admitted the person knocking. He has declared since--but, perhaps, 
confounding the feelings gained from better knowledge with the 
feelings of the moment--that from the moment he drew the bolt he 
had a misgiving that he had done wrong. A man entered ina 
horseman’s cloak, and so muffled up that the journeyman could 
discover none of his features. In a low tone the stranger said, 
"Where's Heinberg?"-- Upstairs." --"Call him down, then." The 
journeyman went to the door by which Mr. Heinberg had left him, and 
called, "Mr. Heinberg, here's one wanting you!" Mr. Heinberg heard 
him, for the man could distinctly catch these words: "God bless me! 
has the man opened the door? 0, the traitor! | see it." Upon 


this he felt more and more consternation, though not knowing why. 
Just then he heard a sound of feet behind him. On turning round, 
he beheld three more men in the room; one was fastening the outer 
door; one was drawing some arms from a cupboard, and two others 
were whispering together. He himself was disturbed and perplexed, 
and felt that all was not right. Such was his confusion, that 

either all the men's faces must have been muffled up, or at least 

he remembered nothing distinctly but one fierce pair of eyes 
glaring upon him. Then, before he could look round, came a man 
from behind and threw a sack over his head, which was drawn tight 
about his waist, so as to confine his arms, as well as to impede 

his hearing in part, and his voice altogether. He was then pushed 
into a room; but previously he had heard a rush upstairs, and words 
like those of a person exulting, and then a door closed. Once it 
opened, and he could distinguish the words, in one voice, "And for 
THAT!" to which another voice replied, in tones that made his heart 
quake, "Aye, for THAT, sir." And then the same voice went on 
rapidly to say, "O dog! could you hope" --at which word the door 
closed again. Once he thought that he heard a scuffle, and he was 
sure that he heard the sound of feet, as if rushing from one corner 
of a room to another. But then all was hushed and still for about 
six or seven minutes, until a voice close to his ear said, “Now, 

wait quietly till some persons come in to release you. This will 
happen within half an hour." Accordingly, in less than that time, 

he again heard the sound of feet within the house, his own bandages 
were liberated, and he was brought to tell his story at the police 
office. Mr. Heinberg was found in his bedroom. He had died by 
strangulation, and the cord was still tightened about his neck. 
During the whole dreadful scene his youthful wife had been locked 
into a closet, where she heard or saw nothing. 


In the second case, the object of vengeance was again an elderly 
man. Of the ordinary family, all were absent at a country house, 
except the master and a female servant. She was a woman of 
courage, and blessed with the firmest nerves; so that she might 
have been relied on for reporting accurately everything seen or 
heard. But things took another course. The first warning that she 
had of the murderers’ presence was from their steps and voices 
already in the hall. She heard her master run hastily into the 
hall, crying out, "Lord Jesus!--Mary, Mary, save me!" The servant 
resolved to give what aid she could, seized a large poker, and was 
hurrying to his assistance, when she found that they had nailed up 


the door of communication at the head of the stairs. What passed 
after this she could not tell; for, when the impulse of intrepid 
fidelity had been balked, and she found that her own safety was 
provided for by means which made it impossible to aid a poor fellow 
creature who had just invoked her name, the generous-hearted 
creature was overcome by anguish of mind, and sank down on the 
stair, where she lay, unconscious of all that succeeded, until she 
found herself raised in the arms of a mob who had entered the 
house. And how came they to have entered? In a way 
characteristically dreadful. The night was starlit; the patrols 

had perambulated the street without noticing anything suspicious, 
when two foot passengers, who were following in their rear, 
observed a dark-colored stream traversing the causeway. One of 
them, at the same instant tracing the stream backward with his 
eyes, observed that it flowed from under the door of Mr. Munzer, 
and, dipping his finger in the trickling fluid, he held it up to 

the lamplight, yelling out at the moment, "Why, this is blood!" It 
was so, indeed, and it was yet warm. The other saw, heard, and 
like an arrow flew after the horse patrol, then in the act of 

turning the corner. One cry, full of meaning, was sufficient for 
ears full of expectation. The horsemen pulled up, wheeled, and in 
another moment reined up at Mr. Munzer's door. The crowd, 
gathering like the drifting of snow, supplied implements which soon 
forced the chains of the door and all other obstacles. But the 
murderous party had escaped, and all traces of their persons had 
vanished, as usual. 


Rarely did any case occur without some peculiarity more or less 
interesting. In that which happened on the following night, making 
the fifth in the series, an impressive incident varied the monotony 
of horrors. In this case the parties aimed at were two elderly 
ladies, who conducted a female boarding school. None of the pupils 
had as yet returned to school from their vacation; but two sisters, 
young girls of thirteen and sixteen, coming from a distance, had 
stayed at school throughout the Christmas holidays. It was the 
youngest of these who gave the only evidence of any value, and one 
which added a new feature of alarm to the existing panic. Thus it 
was that her testimony was given: On the day before the murder, she 
and her sister were sitting with the old ladies in a room fronting 

to the street; the elder ladies were reading, the younger ones 
drawing. Louisa, the youngest, never had her ear inattentive to 

the slightest sound, and once it struck her that she heard the 


creaking of a foot upon the stairs. She said nothing, but, 

slipping out of the room, she ascertained that the two female 
servants were in the kitchen, and could not have been absent; that 
all the doors and windows, by which ingress was possible, were not 
only locked, but bolted and barred--a fact which excluded all 
possibility of invasion by means of false keys. Still she felt 
persuaded that she had heard the sound of a heavy foot upon the 
stairs. It was, however, daylight, and this gave her confidence; 

so that, without communicating her alarm to anybody, she found 
courage to traverse the house in every direction; and, as nothing 
was either seen or heard, she concluded that her ears had been too 
sensitively awake. Yet that night, as she lay in bed, dim terrors 
assailed her, especially because she considered that, in so large a 
house, some closet or other might have been overlooked, and, in 
particular, she did not remember to have examined one or two 
chests, in which a man could have lain concealed. Through the 
greater part of the night she lay awake; but as one of the town 
clocks struck four, she dismissed her anxieties, and fell asleep. 
The next day, wearied with this unusual watching, she proposed to 
her sister that they should go to bed earlier than usual. This 

they did; and, on their way upstairs, Louisa happened to think 
suddenly of a heavy cloak, which would improve the coverings of her 
bed against the severity of the night. The cloak was hanging up in 
a closet within a closet, both leading off from a large room used 
as the young ladies’ dancing school. These closets she had 
examined on the previous day, and therefore she felt no particular 
alarm at this moment. The cloak was the first article which met 
her sight; it was suspended from a hook in the wall, and close to 
the door. She took it down, but, in doing so, exposed part of the 
wall and of the floor, which its folds had previously concealed. 
Turning away hastily, the chances were that she had gone without 
making any discovery. In the act of turning, however, her light 

fell brightly on a man's foot and leg. Matchless was her presence 
of mind; having previously been humming an air, she continued to do 
so. But now came the trial; her sister was bending her steps to 
the same closet. If she suffered her to do so, Lottchen would 
stumble on the same discovery, and expire of fright. On the other 
hand, if she gave her a hint, Lottchen would either fail to 
understand her, or, gaining but a glimpse of her meaning, would 
shriek aloud, or by some equally decisive expression convey the 
fatal news to the assassin that he had been discovered. In this 
torturing dilemma fear prompted an expedient, which to Lottchen 


appeared madness, and to Louisa herself the act of a sibyl instinct 
with blind inspiration. "Here," said she, "is our dancing room. 
When shall we all meet and dance again together?" Saying which, 
she commenced a wild dance, whirling her candle round her head 
until the motion extinguished it; then, eddying round her sister in 
narrowing circles, she seized Lottchen's candle also, blew it out, 
and then interrupted her own singing to attempt a laugh. But the 
laugh was hysterical. The darkness, however, favored her; and, 
seizing her sister's arm, she forced her along, whispering, "Come, 
come, come!" Lottchen could not be so dull as entirely to 
misunderstand her. She suffered herself to be led up the first 
flight of stairs, at the head of which was a room looking into the 
street. In this they would have gained an asylum, for the door had 
a strong bolt. But, as they were on the last steps of the landing, 
they could hear the hard breathing and long strides of the murderer 
ascending behind them. He had watched them through a crevice, and 
had been satisfied by the hysterical laugh of Louisa that she had 
seen him. In the darkness he could not follow fast, from ignorance 
of the localities, until he found himself upon the stairs. Louisa, 
dragging her sister along, felt strong as with the strength of 
lunacy, but Lottchen hung like a weight of lead upon her. She 
rushed into the room, but at the very entrance Lottchen fell. At 
that moment the assassin exchanged his stealthy pace for a loud 
clattering ascent. Already he was on the topmost stair; already he 
was throwing himself at a bound against the door, when Louisa, 
having dragged her sister into the room, closed the door and sent 
the bolt home in the very instant that the murderer's hand came 
into contact with the handle. Then, from the violence of her 
emotions, she fell down in a fit, with her arm around the sister 
whom she had saved. 


How long they lay in this state neither ever knew. The two old 
ladies had rushed upstairs on hearing the tumult. Other persons 
had been concealed in other parts of the house. The servants found 
themselves suddenly locked in, and were not sorry to be saved from 
a collision which involved so awful a danger. The old ladies had 
rushed, side by side, into the very center of those who were 
seeking them. Retreat was impossible; two persons at least were 
heard following them upstairs. Something like a shrieking 
expostulation and counter-expostulation went on between the ladies 
and the murderers; then came louder voices--then one heart-piercing 
shriek, and then another--and then a slow moaning and a dead 


silence. Shortly afterwards was heard the first crashing of the 
door inward by the mob; but the murderers had fled upon the first 
alarm, and, to the astonishment of the servants, had fled upward. 
Examination, however, explained this: from a window in the roof 
they had passed to an adjoining house recently left empty; and 
here, as in other cases, we had proof how apt people are, in the 
midst of elaborate provisions against remote dangers, to neglect 
those which are obvious. 


The reign of terror, it may be supposed, had now reached its acme. 
The two old ladies were both lying dead at different points on the 
staircase, and, as usual, no conjecture could be made as to the 
nature of the offense which they had given; but that the murder WAS 
a vindictive one, the usual evidence remained behind, in the proofs 
that no robbery had been attempted. Two new features, however, 
were now brought forward in this system of horrors, one of which 
riveted the sense of their insecurity to all families occupying 
extensive houses, and the other raised ill blood between the city 
and the university, such as required years to allay. The first 

arose out of the experience, now first obtained, that these 
assassins pursued the plan of secreting themselves within the house 
where they meditated a murder. All the care, therefore, previously 
directed to the securing of doors and windows after nightfall 
appeared nugatory. The other feature brought to light on this 
occasion was vouched for by one of the servants, who declared that, 
the moment before the door of the kitchen was fastened upon herself 
and fellow servant, she saw two men in the hall, one on the point 

of ascending the stairs, the other making toward the kitchen; that 
she could not distinguish the faces of either, but that both were 
dressed in the academic costume belonging to the students of the 
university. The consequences of such a declaration need scarcely 
be mentioned. Suspicion settled upon the students, who were more 
numerous since the general peace, in a much larger proportion 
military, and less select or respectable than heretofore. Still, 

no part of the mystery was cleared up by this discovery. Many of 
the students were poor enough to feel the temptation that might be 
offered by any LUCRATIVE system of outrage. Jealous and painful 
collusions were, in the meantime, produced; and, during the latter 
two months of this winter, it may be said that our city exhibited 

the very anarchy of evil passions. This condition of things lasted 
until the dawning of another spring. 


It will be supposed that communications were made to the supreme 
government of the land as soon as the murders in our city were 
understood to be no casual occurrences, but links in a systematic 
series. Perhaps it might happen from some other business, of a 
higher kind, just then engaging the attention of our governors, 
that our representations did not make the impression we had 
expected. We could not, indeed, complain of absolute neglect from 
the government. They sent down one or two of their most 
accomplished police officers, and they suggested some counsels, 
especially that we should examine more strictly into the quality of 
the miscellaneous population who occupied our large suburb. But 
they more than hinted that no necessity was seen either for 
quartering troops upon us, or for arming our local magistracy with 
ampler powers. 


This correspondence with the central government occupied the month 
of March, and, before that time, the bloody system had ceased as 
abruptly as it began. The new police officer flattered himself 

that the terror of his name had wrought this effect; but judicious 
people thought otherwise. All, however, was quiet until the depth 
of summer, when, by way of hinting to us, perhaps, that the 
dreadful power which clothed itself with darkness had not expired, 
but was only reposing from its labors, all at once the chief jailer 

of the city was missing. He had been in the habit of taking long 
rides in the forest, his present situation being much of a 

sinecure. It was on the first of July that he was missed. In 

riding through the city gates that morning, he had mentioned the 
direction which he meant to pursue; and the last time he was seen 
alive was in one of the forest avenues, about eight miles from the 
city, leading toward the point he had indicated. This jailer was 

not a man to be regretted on his own account; his life had been a 
tissue of cruelty and brutal abuse of his powers, in which he had 
been too much supported by the magistrates, partly on the plea that 
it was their duty to back their own officers against all 

complainers, partly also from the necessities created by the 
turbulent times for a more summary exercise of their magisterial 
authority. No man, therefore, on his own separate account, could 
more willingly have been spared than this brutal jailer; and it was 
a general remark that, had the murderous band within our walls 
swept away this man only, they would have merited the public 
gratitude as purifiers from a public nuisance. But was it certain 
that the jailer had died by the same hands as had so deeply 


afflicted the peace of our city during the winter--or, indeed, that 

he had been murdered at all? The forest was too extensive to be 
searched; and it was possible that he might have met with some 
fatal accident. His horse had returned to the city gates in the 
night, and was found there in the morning. Nobody, however, for 
months could give information about his rider; and it seemed 
probable that he would not be discovered until the autumn and the 
winter should again carry the sportsman into every thicket and 
dingle of this sylvan tract. One person only seemed to have more 
knowledge on this subject than others, and that was poor Ferdinand 
von Harrelstein. He was now a mere ruin of what he had once been, 
both as to intellect and moral feeling; and | observed him 
frequently smile when the jailer was mentioned. "Wait," he would 
say, "till the leaves begin to drop; then you will see what fine 

fruit our forest bears." | did not repeat these expressions to 
anybody except one friend, who agreed with me that the jailer had 
probably been hanged in some recess of the forest, which summer 
veiled with its luxuriant umbrage; and that Ferdinand, constantly 
wandering in the forest, had discovered the body; but we both 
acquitted him of having been an accomplice in the murder. 


Meantime the marriage between Margaret Liebenheim and Maximilian 
was understood to be drawing near. Yet one thing struck everybody 
with astonishment. As far as the young people were concerned, 
nobody could doubt that all was arranged; for never was happiness 
more perfect than that which seemed to unite them. Margaret was 
the impersonation of May-time and youthful rapture; even Maximilian 
in her presence seemed to forget his gloom, and the worm which 
gnawed at his heart was charmed asleep by the music of her voice, 
and the paradise of her smiles. But, until the autumn came, 
Margaret's grandfather had never ceased to frown upon this 
connection, and to support the pretensions of Ferdinand. The 
dislike, indeed, seemed reciprocal between him and Maximilian. 
Each avoided the other's company and as to the old man, he went so 
far as to speak sneeringly of Maximilian. Maximilian despised him 
too heartily to speak of him at all. When he could not avoid 
meeting him, he treated him with a stern courtesy, which distressed 
Margaret as often as she witnessed it. She felt that her 

grandfather had been the aggressor; and she felt also that he did 
injustice to the merits of her lover. But she had a filial 

tenderness for the old man, as the father of her sainted mother, 
and on his own account, continually making more claims on her pity, 


as the decay of his memory, and a childish fretfulness growing upon 
him from day to day, marked his increasing imbecility. 


Equally mysterious it seemed, that about this time Miss Liebenheim 
began to receive anonymous letters, written in the darkest and most 
menacing terms. Some of them she showed to me. | could not guess 
at their drift. Evidently they glanced at Maximilian, and bade her 
beware of connection with him; and dreadful things were insinuated 
about him. Could these letters be written by Ferdinand? Written 
they were not, but could they be dictated by him? Much | feared 
that they were; and the more so for one reason. 


All at once, and most inexplicably, Margaret's grandfather showed a 
total change of opinion in his views as to her marriage. Instead 

of favoring Harrelstein's pretensions, as he had hitherto done, he 
now threw the feeble weight of his encouragement into Maximilian's 
scale; though, from the situation of all the parties, nobody 

attached any PRACTICAL importance to the change in Mr. Liebenheim's 
way of thinking. Nobody? Is that true? No; one person DID attach 
the greatest weight to the change--poor, ruined Ferdinand. He, so 
long as there was one person to take his part, so long as the 
grandfather of Margaret showed countenance to himself, had still 
felt his situation not utterly desperate. 


Thus were things situated, when in November, all the leaves daily 
blowing off from the woods, and leaving bare the most secret haunts 
of the thickets, the body of the jailer was left exposed in the 

forest; but not, as | and my friend had conjectured, hanged. No; 

he had died apparently by a more horrid death--by that of 
crucifixion. The tree, a remarkable one, bore upon a part of its 
trunk this brief but savage inscription:--"T. H., jailer at -----; 
Crucified July 1, 1816." 


A great deal of talk went on throughout the city upon this 

discovery; nobody uttered one word of regret on account of the 
wretched jailer; on the contrary, the voice of vengeance, rising up 

in many a cottage, reached my ears in every direction as | walked 
abroad. The hatred in itself seemed horrid and unchristian, and 

still more so after the man's death; but, though horrid and 

fiendish for itself, it was much more impressive, considered as the 
measure and exponent of the damnable oppression which must have 
existed to produce it. 


At first, when the absence of the jailer was a recent occurrence, 
and the presence of the murderers among us was, in consequence, 
revived to our anxious thoughts, it was an event which few alluded 
to without fear. But matters were changed now; the jailer had been 
dead for months, and this interval, during which the murderer's 
hand had slept, encouraged everybody to hope that the storm had 
passed over our city; that peace had returned to our hearths; and 
that henceforth weakness might sleep in safety, and innocence 
without anxiety. Once more we had peace within our walls, and 
tranquillity by our firesides. Again the child went to bed in 
cheerfulness, and the old man said his prayers in serenity. 
Confidence was restored; peace was re-established; and once again 
the sanctity of human life became the rule and the principle for 

all human hands among us. Great was the joy; the happiness was 
universal. 


0 heavens! by what a thunderbolt were we awakened from our 
security! On the night of the twenty-seventh of December, half an 
hour, it might be, after twelve o'clock, an alarm was given that 

all was not right in the house of Mr. Liebenheim. Vast was the 
crowd which soon collected in breathless agitation. In two minutes 
a man who had gone round by the back of the house was heard 
unbarring Mr. Liebenheim's door: he was incapable of uttering a 
word; but his gestures, as he threw the door open and beckoned to 
the crowd, were quite enough. In the hall, at the further 

extremity, and as if arrested in the act of making for the back 
door, lay the bodies of old Mr. Liebenheim and one of his sisters, 
an aged widow; on the stair lay another sister, younger and 
unmarried, but upward of sixty. The hall and lower flight of 

stairs were floating with blood. Where, then, was Miss Liebenheim, 
the granddaughter? That was the universal cry; for she was beloved 
as generally as she was admired. Had the infernal murderers been 
devilish enough to break into that temple of innocent and happy 
life? Everyone asked the question, and everyone held his breath to 
listen; but for a few moments no one dared to advance; for the 
silence of the house was ominous. At length some one cried out 
that Miss Liebenheim had that day gone upon a visit to a friend, 
whose house was forty miles distant in the forest. "Aye," replied 
another," she had settled to go; but | heard that something had 
stopped her." The suspense was now at its height, and the crowd 
passed from room to room, but found no traces of Miss Liebenheim. 


At length they ascended the stair, and in the very first room, a 
small closet, or boudoir, lay Margaret, with her dress soiled 
hideously with blood. The first impression was that she also had 
been murdered; but, on a nearer approach, she appeared to be 
unwounded, and was manifestly alive. Life had not departed, for 
her breath sent a haze over a mirror, but it was suspended, and she 
was laboring in some kind of fit. The first act of the crowd was 

to carry her into the house of a friend on the opposite side of the 
street, by which time medical assistance had crowded to the spot. 
Their attentions to Miss Liebenheim had naturally deranged the 
condition of things in the little room, but not before many people 
found time to remark that one of the murderers must have carried 
her with his bloody hands to the sofa on which she lay, for water 
had been sprinkled profusely over her face and throat, and water 
was even placed ready to her hand, when she might happen to 
recover, upon a low foot-stool by the side of the sofa. 


On the following morning, Maximilian, who had been upon a hunting 
party in the forest, returned to the city, and immediately learned 
the news. | did not see him for some hours after, but he then 
appeared to me thoroughly agitated, for the first time | had known 
him to be so. In the evening another perplexing piece of 
intelligence transpired with regard to Miss Liebenheim, which at 
first afflicted every friend of that young lady. It was that she 

had been seized with the pains of childbirth, and delivered of a 
son, who, however, being born prematurely, did not live many hours. 
Scandal, however, was not allowed long to batten upon this 
imaginary triumph, for within two hours after the circulation of 

this first rumor, followed a second, authenticated, announcing that 
Maximilian had appeared with the confessor of the Liebenheim 
family, at the residence of the chief magistrate, and there 

produced satisfactory proofs of his marriage with Miss Liebenheim, 
which had been duly celebrated, though with great secrecy, nearly 
eight months before. In our city, as in all the cities of our 

country, clandestine marriages, witnessed, perhaps, by two friends 
only of the parties, besides the officiating priest, are 

exceedingly common. In the mere fact, therefore, taken separately, 
there was nothing to surprise us, but, taken in connection with the 
general position of the parties, it DID surprise us all; nor could 

we conjecture the reason for a step apparently so needless. For, 
that Maximilian could have thought it any point of prudence or 
necessity to secure the hand of Margaret Liebenheim by a private 


marriage, against the final opposition of her grandfather, nobody 
who knew the parties, who knew the perfect love which possessed 
Miss Liebenbeim, the growing imbecility of her grandfather, or the 
utter contempt with which Maximilian regarded him, could for a 
moment believe. Altogether, the matter was one of profound 
mystery. 


Meantime, it rejoiced me that poor Margaret's name had been thus 
rescued from the fangs of the scandalmongers. These harpies had 
their prey torn from them at the very moment when they were sitting 
down to the unhallowed banquet. For this | rejoiced, but else 

there was little subject for rejoicing in anything which concerned 
poor Margaret. Long she lay in deep insensibility, taking no 

notice of anything, rarely opening her eyes, and apparently 
unconscious of the revolutions, as they succeeded, of morning or 
evening, light or darkness, yesterday or to-day. Great was the 
agitation which convulsed the heart of Maximilian during this 
period; he walked up and down in the cathedral nearly all day long, 
and the ravages which anxiety was working in his physical system 
might be read in his face. People felt it an intrusion upon the 
sanctity of his grief to look at him too narrowly, and the whole 
town sympathized with his situation. 


At length a change took place in Margaret, but one which the 
medical men announced to Maximilian as boding ill for her recovery. 
The wanderings of her mind did not depart, but they altered their 
character. She became more agitated; she would start up suddenly, 
and strain her eye-sight after some figure which she seemed to see; 
then she would apostrophize some person in the most piteous terms, 
beseeching him, with streaming eyes, to spare her old grandfather. 
"Look, look," she would cry out, "look at his gray hairs! 0, sir! 

he is but a child; he does not know what he says; and he will soon 
be out of the way and in his grave; and very soon, sir, he will 

give you no more trouble." Then, again, she would mutter 
indistinctly for hours together; sometimes she would cry out 
frantically, and say things which terrified the bystanders, and 

which the physicians would solemnly caution them how they repeated; 
then she would weep, and invoke Maximilian to come and aid her. 
But seldom, indeed, did that name pass her lips that she did not 
again begin to strain her eyeballs, and start up in bed to watch 

some phantom of her poor, fevered heart, as if it seemed vanishing 
into some mighty distance. 


After nearly seven weeks passed in this agitating state, suddenly, 
on one morning, the earliest and the loveliest of dawning spring, a 
change was announced to us all as having taken place in Margaret; 
but it was a change, alas! that ushered in the last great change of 
all. The conflict, which had for so long a period raged within 

her, and overthrown her reason, was at an end; the strife was over, 
and nature was settling into an everlasting rest. In the course of 
the night she had recovered her senses. When the morning light 
penetrated through her curtain, she recognized her attendants, made 
inquiries as to the month and the day of the month, and then, 
sensible that she could not outlive the day, she requested that her 
confessor might be summoned. 


About an hour and a half the confessor remained alone with her. At 
the end of that time he came out, and hastily summoned the 
attendants, for Margaret, he said, was sinking into a fainting fit. 

The confessor himself might have passed through many a fit, so much 
was he changed by the results of this interview. | crossed him 
coming out of the house. | spoke to him--I called to him; but he 
heard me not--he saw me not. He saw nobody. Onward he strode to 
the cathedral, where Maximilian was sure to be found, pacing about 
upon the graves. Him he seized by the arm, whispered something 
into his ear, and then both retired into one of the many 

sequestered chapels in which lights are continually burning. There 
they had some conversation, but not very long, for within five 
minutes Maximilian strode away to the house in which his young wife 
was dying. One step seemed to carry him upstairs. The attendants, 
according to the directions they had received from the physicians, 
mustered at the head of the stairs to oppose him. But that was 

idle: before the rights which he held as a lover and a husband-- 
before the still more sacred rights of grief, which he carried in 

his countenance, all opposition fled like a dream. There was, 
besides, a fury in his eye. A motion of his hand waved them off 

like summer flies; he entered the room, and once again, for the 

last time, he was in company with his beloved. 


What passed who could pretend to guess? Something more than two 
hours had elapsed, during which Margaret had been able to talk 
occasionally, which was known, because at times the attendants 
heard the sound of Maximilian's voice evidently in tones of reply 

to something which she had said. At the end of that time, a little 


bell, placed near the bedside, was rung hastily. A fainting fit 

had seized Margaret; but she recovered almost before her women 
applied the usual remedies. They lingered, however, a little, 
looking at the youthful couple with an interest which no restraints 
availed to check. Their hands were locked together, and in 
Margaret's eyes there gleamed a farewell light of love, which 
settled upon Maximilian, and seemed to indicate that she was 
becoming speechless. Just at this moment she made a feeble effort 
to draw Maximilian toward her; he bent forward and kissed her with 
an anguish that made the most callous weep, and then he whispered 
something into her ear, upon which the attendants retired, taking 
this as a proof that their presence was a hindrance to a free 
communication. But they heard no more talking, and in less than 
ten minutes they returned. Maximilian and Margaret still retained 
their former position. Their hands were fast locked together; the 
same parting ray of affection, the same farewell light of love, was 
in the eye of Margaret, and still it settled upon Maximilian. But 

her eyes were beginning to grow dim; mists were rapidly stealing 
over them. Maximilian, who sat stupefied and like one not in his 
right mind, now, at the gentle request of the women, resigned his 
seat, for the hand which had clasped his had already relaxed its 
hold; the farewell gleam of love had departed. One of the women 
closed her eyelids; and there fell asleep forever the loveliest 

flower that our city had reared for generations. 


The funeral took place on the fourth day after her death. In the 
morning of that day, from strong affection--having known her from 
an infant--I begged permission to see the corpse. She was in her 
coffin; snowdrops and crocuses were laid upon her innocent bosom, 
and roses, of that sort which the season allowed, over her person. 
These and other lovely symbols of youth, of springtime, and of 
resurrection, caught my eye for the first moment; but in the next 

it fell upon her face. Mighty God! what a change! what a 
transfiguration! Still, indeed, there was the same innocent 
sweetness; still there was something of the same loveliness; the 
expression still remained; but for the features--all trace of flesh 
seemed to have vanished; mere outline of bony structure remained; 
mere pencilings and shadowings of what she once had been. This is, 
indeed, | exclaimed, "dust to dust--ashes to ashes!" 


Maximilian, to the astonishment of everybody, attended the funeral. 
It was celebrated in the cathedral. All made way for him, and at 


times he seemed collected; at times he reeled like one who was 
drunk. He heard as one who hears not; he saw as one in a dream. 
The whole ceremony went on by torchlight, and toward the close he 
stood like a pillar, motionless, torpid, frozen. But the great 

burst of the choir, and the mighty blare ascending from our vast 
organ at the closing of the grave, recalled him to himself, and he 
strode rapidly homeward. Half an hour after | returned, | was 
summoned to his bedroom. He was in bed, calm and collected. What 
he said to me | remember as if it had been yesterday, and the very 
tone with which he said it, although more than twenty years have 
passed since then. He began thus: "I have not long to live"; and 
when he saw me start, suddenly awakened into a consciousness that 
perhaps he had taken poison, and meant to intimate as much, he 
continued: "You fancy | have taken poison;--no matter whether | 
have or not; if | have, the poison is such that no antidote will 

now avail; or, if they would, you well know that some griefs are of 

a kind which leave no opening to any hope. What difference, 
therefore, can it make whether | leave this earth to-day, to- 

morrow, or the next day? Be assured of this--that whatever | have 
determined to do is past all power of being affected by a human 
opposition. Occupy yourself not with any fruitless attempts, but 
calmly listen to me, else | know what to do." Seeing a suppressed 
fury in his eye, notwithstanding | saw also some change stealing 
over his features as if from some subtle poison beginning to work 
upon his frame, awestruck | consented to listen, and sat still. 

"It is well that you do so, for my time is short. Here is my will, 
legally drawn up, and you will see that | have committed an immense 
property to your discretion. Here, again, is a paper still more 
important in my eyes; it is also testamentary, and binds you to 
duties which may not be so easy to execute as the disposal of my 
property. But now listen to something else, which concerns neither 
of these papers. Promise me, in the first place, solemnly, that 
whenever | die you will see me buried in the same grave as my wife, 
from whose funeral we are just returned. Promise."--I promised.-- 
"Swear.''--I swore.--' Finally, promise me that, when you read this 
second paper which | have put into your hands, whatsoever you may 
think of it, you will say nothing--publish nothing to the world 

until three years shall have passed."--I promised.--" And now 
farewell for three hours. Come to me again about ten o'clock, and 
take a glass of wine in memory of old times.” This he said 
laughingly; but even then a dark spasm crossed his face. Yet, 
thinking that this might be the mere working of mental anguish 


within him, | complied with his desire, and retired. Feeling, 
however, but little at ease, | devised an excuse for looking in 

upon him about one hour and a half after | had left him. | knocked 
gently at his door; there was no answer. | knocked louder; still 

no answer. | wentin. The light of day was gone, and | could see 
nothing. But | was alarmed by the utter stillness of the room. | 
listened earnestly, but not a breath could be heard. | rushed back 
hastily into the hall for a lamp; | returned; | looked in upon this 
marvel of manly beauty, and the first glance informed me that he 
and all his splendid endowments had departed forever. He had died, 
probably, soon after | left him, and had dismissed me from some 
growing instinct which informed him that his last agonies were at 
hand. 


| took up his two testamentary documents; both were addressed in 
the shape of letters to myself. The first was a rapid though 
distinct appropriation of his enormous property. General rules 
were laid down, upon which the property was to be distributed, but 
the details were left to my discretion, and to the guidance of 
circumstances as they should happen to emerge from the various 
inquiries which it would become necessary to set on foot. This 
first document | soon laid aside, both because | found that its 
provisions were dependent for their meaning upon the second, and 
because fo this second document | looked with confidence for a 
solution of many mysteries;--of the profound sadness which had, 
from the first of my acquaintance with him, possessed a man so 
gorgeously endowed as the favorite of nature and fortune; of his 
motives for huddling up, in a clandestine manner, that connection 
which formed the glory of his life; and possibly (but then | 
hesitated) of the late unintelligible murders, which still lay 

under as profound a cloud as ever. Much of this WOULD be unveiled-- 
all might be: and there and then, with the corpse lying beside me 
of the gifted and mysterious writer, | seated myself, and read the 
following statement: 


"MARCH 26, 1817. 

"My trial is finished; my conscience, my duty, my honor, are 
liberated; my ‘warfare is accomplished.’ Margaret, my innocent 
young wife, | have seen for the last time. Her, the crown that 
might have been of my earthly felicity--her, the one temptation to 
put aside the bitter cup which awaited me--her, sole seductress (0 
innocent seductress!) from the stern duties which my fate had 


imposed upon me--her, even her, | have sacrificed. 


"Before | go, partly lest the innocent should be brought into 
question for acts almost exclusively mine, but still more lest the 
lesson and the warning which God, by my hand, has written in blood 
upon your guilty walls, should perish for want of its authentic 
exposition, hear my last dying avowal, that the murders which have 
desolated so many families within your walls, and made the 
household hearth no sanctuary, age no charter of protection, are 

all due originally to my head, if not always to my hand, as the 
minister of a dreadful retribution. 


"That account of my history, and my prospects, which you received 
from the Russian diplomatist, among some errors of little 
importance, is essentially correct. My father was not so 
immediately connected with English blood as is there represented. 
However, it is true that he claimed descent from an English family 

of even higher distinction than that which is assigned in the 

Russian statement. He was proud of this English descent, and the 
more so as the war with revolutionary France brought out more 
prominently than ever the moral and civil grandeur of England. 

This pride was generous, but it was imprudent in his situation. 

His immediate progenitors had been settled in Italy--at Rome first, 
but latterly at Milan; and his whole property, large and scattered, 
came, by the progress of the revolution, to stand under French 
domination. Many spoliations he suffered; but still he was too 

rich to be seriously injured. But he foresaw, in the progress of 
events, still greater perils menacing his most capital resources. 
Many of the states or princes in Italy were deeply in his debt; 

and, in the great convulsions which threatened his country, he saw 
that both the contending parties would find a colorable excuse for 
absolving themselves from engagements which pressed unpleasantly 
upon their finances. In this embarrassment he formed an intimacy 
with a French officer of high rank and high principle. My father's 
friend saw his danger, and advised him to enter the French service. 
In his younger days, my father had served extensively under many 
princes, and had found in every other military service a spirit of 
honor governing the conduct of the officers. Here only, and for 

the first time, he found ruffian manners and universal rapacity. 

He could not draw his sword in company with such men, nor in such a 
cause. But at length, under the pressure of necessity, he accepted 
(or rather bought with an immense bribe) the place of a commissary 


to the French forces in Italy. With this one resource, eventually 

he succeeded in making good the whole of his public claims upon the 
Italian states. These vast sums he remitted, through various 
channels, to England, where he became proprietor in the funds to an 
immense amount. Incautiously, however, something of this 
transpired, and the result was doubly unfortunate; for, while his 
intentions were thus made known as finally pointing to England, 
which of itself made him an object of hatred and suspicion, it also 
diminished his means of bribery. These considerations, along with 
another, made some French officers of high rank and influence the 
bitter enemies of my father. My mother, whom he had married when 
holding a brigadier-general's commission in the Austrian service, 
was, by birth and by religion, a Jewess. She was of exquisite 
beauty, and had been sought in Morganatic marriage by an archduke 
of the Austrian family; but she had relied upon this plea, that 

hers was the purest and noblest blood among all Jewish families-- 
that her family traced themselves, by tradition and a vast series 

of attestations under the hands of the Jewish high priests, to the 
Maccabees, and to the royal houses of Judea; and that for her it 
would be a degradation to accept even of a sovereign prince on the 
terms of such marriage. This was no vain pretension of 
ostentatious vanity. It was one which had been admitted as valid 
for time immemorial in Transylvania and adjacent countries, where 
my mother's family were rich and honored, and took their seat among 
the dignitaries of the land. The French officers | have alluded 

to, without capacity for anything so dignified as a deep passion, 

but merely in pursuit of a vagrant fancy that would, on the next 
day, have given place to another equally fleeting, had dared to 
insult my mother with proposals the most licentious--proposals as 
much below her rank and birth, as, at any rate, they would have 
been below her dignity of mind and her purity. These she had 
communicated to my father, who bitterly resented the chains of 
subordination which tied up his hands from avenging his injuries. 
Still his eye told a tale which his superiors could brook as little 

as they could the disdainful neglect of his wife. More than one 

had been concerned in the injuries to my father and mother; more 
than one were interested in obtaining revenge. Things could be 
done in German towns, and by favor of old German laws or usages, 
which even in France could not have been tolerated. This my 
father's enemies well knew, but this my father also knew; and he 
endeavored to lay down his office of commissary. That, however, 
was a favor which he could not obtain. He was compelled to serve 


on the German campaign then commencing, and on the subsequent one 
of Friedland and Eylau. Here he was caught in some one of the 
snares laid for him; first trepanned into an act which violated 

some rule of the service; and then provoked into a breach of 
discipline against the general officer who had thus trepanned him. 
Now was the long-sought opportunity gained, and in that very 
quarter of Germany best fitted for improving it. My father was 
thrown into prison in your city, subjected to the atrocious 

oppression of your jailer, and the more detestable oppression of 
your local laws. The charges against him were thought even to 

affect his life, and he was humbled into suing for permission to 

send for his wife and children. Already, to his proud spirit, it 

was punishment enough that he should be reduced to sue for favor to 
one of his bitterest foes. But it was no part of their plan to 

refuse THAT. By way of expediting my mother's arrival, a military 
courier, with every facility for the journey, was forwarded to her 
without delay. My mother, her two daughters, and myself, were then 
residing in Venice. | had, through the aid of my father's 

connections in Austria, been appointed in the imperial service, and 
held a high commission for my age. But, on my father's marching 
northward with the French army, | had been recalled as an 
indispensable support to my mother. Not that my years could have 
made me such, for | had barely accomplished my twelfth year; but my 
premature growth, and my military station, had given me 
considerable knowledge of the world and presence of mind. 


"Our journey | pass over; but as | approach your city, that 

sepulcher of honor and happiness to my poor family, my heart beats 
with frantic emotions. Never do | see that venerable dome of your 
minster from the forest, but | curse its form, which reminds me of 
what we then surveyed for many a mile as we traversed the forest. 
For leagues before we approached the city, this object lay before 

us in relief upon the frosty blue sky; and still it seemed never to 
increase. Such was the complaint of my little sister Mariamne. 

Most innocent child! would that it never had increased for thy 

eyes, but remained forever at a distance! That same hour began the 
series of monstrous indignities which terminated the career of my 
ill-fated family. As we drew up to the city gates, the officer who 
inspected the passports, finding my mother and sisters described as 
Jewesses, which in my mother's ears (reared in a region where Jews 
are not dishonored) always sounded a title of distinction, summoned 
a subordinate agent, who in coarse terms demanded his toll. We 


presumed this to be a road tax for the carriage and horses, but we 
were quickly undeceived; a small sum was demanded for each of my 
sisters and my mother, as for so many head of cattle. |, fancying 
some mistake, spoke to the man temperately, and, to do him justice, 
he did not seem desirous of insulting us; but he produced a printed 
board, on which, along with the vilest animals, Jews and Jewesses 
were rated at so much a head. While we were debating the point, 
the officers of the gate wore a sneering smile upon their faces-- 

the postilions were laughing together; and this, too, in the 

presence of three creatures whose exquisite beauty, in different 
styles, agreeably to their different ages, would have caused 
noblemen to have fallen down and worshiped. My mother, who had 
never yet met with any flagrant insult on account of her national 
distinctions, was too much shocked to be capable of speaking. | 
whispered to her a few words, recalling her to her native dignity 

of mind, paid the money, and we drove to the prison. But the hour 
was past at which we could be admitted, and, as Jewesses, my mother 
and sisters could not be allowed to stay in the city; they were to 

go into the Jewish quarter, a part of the suburb set apart for 

Jews, in which it was scarcely possible to obtain a lodging 

tolerably clean. My father, on the next day, we found, to our 

horror, at the point of death. To my mother he did not tell the 

worst of what he had endured. To me he fold that, driven to 
madness by the insults offered to him, he had upbraided the court- 
martial with their corrupt propensities, and had even mentioned 
that overtures had been made to him for quashing the proceedings in 
return for a sum of two millions of francs; and that his sole 

reason for not entertaining the proposal was his distrust of those 
who made it. ‘They would have taken my money,’ said he, ‘and then 
found a pretext for putting me to death, that | might tell no 
secrets.’ This was too near the truth to be tolerated; in concert 

with the local authorities, the military enemies of my father 
conspired against him--witnesses were suborned; and, finally, under 
some antiquated law of the place, he was subjected, in secret, to a 
mode of torture which still lingers in the east of Europe. 


"He sank under the torture and the degradation. |, too, 
thoughtlessly, but by a natural movement of filial indignation, 
suffered the truth to escape me in conversing with my mother. And 
she--;but | will preserve the regular succession of things. My 

father died; but he had taken such measures, in concert with me, 
that his enemies should never benefit by his property. Meantime my 


mother and sisters had closed my father's eyes; had attended his 
remains to the grave; and in every act connected with this last sad 
rite had met with insults and degradations too mighty for human 
patience. My mother, now become incapable of self-command, in the 
fury of her righteous grief, publicly and in court denounced the 
conduct of the magistracy--taxed some of them with the vilest 
proposals to herself--taxed them as a body with having used 
instruments of torture upon my father; and, finally, accused them 

of collusion with the French military oppressors of the district. 

This last was a charge under which they quailed; for by that time 

the French had made themselves odious to all who retained a spark 
of patriotic feeling. My heart sank within me when | looked up at 
the bench, this tribunal of tyrants, all purple or livid with rage; 

when | looked at them alternately and at my noble mother with her 
weeping daughters--these so powerless, those so basely vindictive, 
and locally so omnipotent. Willingly | would have sacrificed all 

my wealth for a simple permission to quit this infernal city with 

my poor female relations safe and undishonored. But far other were 
the intentions of that incensed magistracy. My mother was 
arrested, charged with some offense equal to petty treason, or 
scandalum magnatum, or the sowing of sedition; and, though what she 
said was true, where, alas! was she to look for evidence? Here was 
seen the want of gentlemen. Gentlemen, had they been even equally 
tyrannical, would have recoiled with shame from taking vengeance on 
a woman. And what a vengeance! 0 heavenly powers! that | should 
live to mention such a thing! Man that is born of woman, to 

inflict upon woman personal scourging on the bare back, and through 
the streets at noonday! Even for Christian women the punishment 
was severe which the laws assigned to the offense in question. But 
for Jewesses, by one of the ancient laws against that persecuted 
people, far heavier and more degrading punishments were annexed to 
almost every offense. What else could be looked for in a city 

which welcomed its Jewish guests by valuing them at its gates as 
brute beasts? Sentence was passed, and the punishment was to be 
inflicted on two separate days, with an interval between each-- 
doubtless to prolong the tortures of mind, but under a vile 

pretense of alleviating the physical torture. Three days after 

would come the first day of punishment. My mother spent the time 
in reading her native Scriptures; she spent it in prayer and in 
musing; while her daughters clung and wept around her day and 
night--groveling on the ground at the feet of any people in 

authority that entered their mother's cell. That same interval-- 


how was it passed by me? Now mark, my friend. Every man in 
office, or that could be presumed to bear the slightest influence, 
every wife, mother, sister, daughter of such men, | besieged 
morning, noon, and night. | wearied them with my supplications. | 
humbled myself to the dust; |, the haughtiest of God's creatures, 
knelt and prayed to them for the sake of my mother. | besought 
them that | might undergo the punishment ten times over in her 
stead. And once or twice | DID obtain the encouragement of a few 
natural tears--given more, however, as | was told, to my piety than 
to my mother's deserts. But rarely was | heard out with patience; 
and from some houses repelled with personal indignities. The day 
came: | saw my mother half undressed by the base officials; | heard 
the prison gates expand; | heard the trumpets of the magistracy 
sound. She had warned me what to do; | had warned myself. Would | 
sacrifice a retribution sacred and comprehensive, for the momentary 
triumph over an individual? If not, let me forbear to look out of 
doors; for | felt that in the selfsame moment in which | saw the 

dog of an executioner raise his accursed hand against my mother, 
swifter than the lightning would my dagger search his heart. When 
| heard the roar of the cruel mob, | paused--endured--forbore. | 
stole out by by-lanes of the city from my poor exhausted sisters, 
whom I left sleeping in each other's innocent arms, into the 

forest. There | listened to the shouting populace; there even | 
fancied that | could trace my poor mother's route by the course of 
the triumphant cries. There, even then, even then, | made--0 

silent forest! thou heardst me when | made--a vow that | have kept 
too faithfully. Mother, thou art avenged: sleep, daughter of 
Jerusalem! for at length the oppressor sleeps with thee. And thy 
poor son has paid, in discharge of his vow, the forfeit of his own 
happiness, of a paradise opening upon earth, of a heart as innocent 
as thine, and a face as fair. 


"| returned, and found my mother returned. She slept by starts, 

but she was feverish and agitated; and when she awoke and first saw 
me, she blushed, as if | could think that real degradation had 

settled upon her. Then it was that | told her of my vow. Her eyes 
were lambent with fierce light for a moment; but, when | went on 
more eagerly to speak of my hopes and projects, she called me to 
her--kissed me, and whispered: ‘Oh, not so, my son! think not of 
me--think not of vengeance--think only of poor Berenice and 
Mariamne.’ Aye, that thought WAS startling. Yet this magnanimous 
and forbearing mother, as | knew by the report of our one faithful 


female servant, had, in the morning, during her bitter trial, 

behaved as might have become a daughter of Judas Maccabaeus: she 
had looked serenely upon the vile mob, and awed even them by her 
serenity; she had disdained to utter a shriek when the cruel lash 

fell upon her fair skin. There is a point that makes the triumph 

over natural feelings of pain easy or not easy--the degree in which 
we count upon the sympathy of the bystanders. My mother had it not 
in the beginning; but, long before the end, her celestial beauty, 

the divinity of injured innocence, the pleading of common womanhood 
in the minds of the lowest class, and the reaction of manly feeling 

in the men, had worked a great change in the mob. Some began now 
to threaten those who had been active in insulting her. The 

silence of awe and respect succeeded to noise and uproar; and 
feelings which they scarcely understood, mastered the rude rabble 

as they witnessed more and more the patient fortitude of the 
sufferer. Menaces began to rise toward the executioner. Things 

wore such an aspect that the magistrates put a sudden end to the 
scene. 


"That day we received permission to go home to our poor house in 
the Jewish quarter. | know not whether you are learned enough in 
Jewish usages to be aware that in every Jewish house, where old 
traditions are kept up, there is one room consecrated to confusion; 
a room always locked up and sequestered from vulgar use, except on 
occasions of memorable affliction, where everything is purposely in 
disorder--broken--shattered--mutilated: to typify, by symbols 
appalling to the eye, that desolation which has so long trampled on 
Jerusalem, and the ravages of the boar within the vineyards of 
Judea. My mother, as a Hebrew princess, maintained all traditional 
customs. Even in this wretched suburb she had her ‘chamber of 
desolation.’ There it was that | and my sisters heard her last 
words. The rest of her sentence was to be carried into effect 

within a week. She, meantime, had disdained to utter any word of 
fear; but that energy of self-control had made the suffering but 

the more bitter. Fever and dreadful agitation had succeeded. Her 
dreams showed sufficiently to us, who watched her couch, that 
terror for the future mingled with the sense of degradation for the 
past. Nature asserted her rights. But the more she shrank from 
the suffering, the more did she proclaim how severe it had been, 
and consequently how noble the self-conquest. Yet, as her weakness 
increased, so did her terror; until | besought her to take comfort, 
assuring her that, in case any attempt should be made to force her 


out again to public exposure, | would kill the man who came to 
execute the order--that we would all die together--and there would 
be a common end to her injuries and her fears. She was reassured 
by what I told her of my belief that no future attempt would be 
made upon her. She slept more tranquilly--but her fever increased; 
and slowly she slept away into the everlasting sleep which knows of 
no to-morrow. 


"Here came a crisis in my fate. Should | stay and attempt to 

protect my sisters? But, alas! what power had | to do so among our 
enemies? Rachael and | consulted; and many a scheme we planned. 
Even while we consulted, and the very night after my mother had 
been committed to the Jewish burying ground, came an officer, 
bearing an order for me to repair to Vienna. Some officer in the 
French army, having watched the transaction respecting my parents, 
was filled with shame and grief. He wrote a statement of the whole 
to an Austrian officer of rank, my father's friend, who obtained 
from the emperor an order, claiming me as a page of his own, and an 
officer in the household service. 0 heavens! what a neglect that 

it did not include my sisters! However, the next best thing was 

that | should use my influence at the imperial court to get them 
passed to Vienna. This | did, to the utmost of my power. But 

seven months elapsed before | saw the emperor. If my applications 
ever met his eye he might readily suppose that your city, my 

friend, was as safe a place as another for my sisters. Nor did | 
myself know all its dangers. At length, with the emperor's leave 

of absence, | returned. And what did | find? Eight months had 
passed, and the faithful Rachael had died. The poor sisters, 

clinging together, but now utterly bereft of friends, knew not 

which way to turn. In this abandonment they fell into the 

insidious hands of the ruffian jailer. My eldest sister, Berenice, 

the stateliest and noblest of beauties, had attracted this 

ruffian's admiration while she was in the prison with her mother. 
And when | returned to your city, armed with the imperial passports 
for all, | found that Berenice had died in the villain's custody; 

nor could | obtain anything beyond a legal certificate of her 

death. And, finally, the blooming, laughing Mariamne, she also had 
died--and of affliction for the loss of her sister. You, my 

friend, had been absent upon your travels during the calamitous 
history | have recited. You had seen neither my father nor my 
mother. But you came in time to take under your protection, from 
the abhorred wretch the jailer, my little broken-hearted Mariamne. 


And when sometimes you fancied that you had seen me under other 
circumstances, in her it was, my dear friend, and in her features 
that you saw mine. 


"Now was the world a desert to me. | cared little, in the way of 

love, which way | turned. But in the way of hatred | cared 
everything. | transferred myself to the Russian service, with the 
view of gaining some appointment on the Polish frontier, which 
might put it in my power to execute my vow of destroying all the 
magistrates of your city. War, however, raged, and carried me into 
far other regions. It ceased, and there was little prospect that 
another generation would see it relighted; for the disturber of 
peace was a prisoner forever, and all nations were exhausted. Now, 
then, it became necessary that | should adopt some new mode for 
executing my vengeance; and the more so, because annually some were 
dying of those whom it was my mission to punish. A voice ascended 
to me, day and night, from the graves of my father and mother, 
calling for vengeance before it should be too late. 


| took my measures thus: Many Jews were present at Waterloo. From 
among these, all irritated against Napoleon for the expectations he 
had raised, only to disappoint, by his great assembly of Jews at 
Paris, | selected eight, whom | knew familiarly as men hardened by 
military experience against the movements of pity. With these as 
my beagles, | hunted for some time in your forest before opening my 
regular campaign; and | am surprised that you did not hear of the 
death which met the executioner--him | mean who dared to lift his 
hand against my mother. This man! met by accident in the forest; 
and | slew him. | talked with the wretch, as a stranger at first, 

upon the memorable case of the Jewish lady. Had he relented, had 
he expressed compunction, | might have relented. But far 
otherwise: the dog, not dreaming to whom he spoke, exulted; he-- 
But why repeat the villain's words? | cut him to pieces. Next | 

did this: My agents | caused to matriculate separately at the 

college. They assumed the college dress. And now mark the 
solution of that mystery which caused such perplexity. Simply as 
students we all had an unsuspected admission at any house. Just 
then there was a common practice, as you will remember, among the 
younger students, of going out a masking--that is, of entering 
houses in the academic dress, and with the face masked. This 
practice subsisted even during the most intense alarm from the 
murderers; for the dress of the students was supposed to bring 


protection along with it. But, even after suspicion had connected 
itself with this dress, it was sufficient that | should appear 

unmasked at the head of the maskers, to insure them a friendly 
reception. Hence the facility with which death was inflicted, and 

that unaccountable absence of any motion toward an alarm. | took 
hold of my victim, and he looked at me with smiling security. Our 
weapons were hid under our academic robes; and even when we drew 
them out, and at the moment of applying them to the threat, they 
still supposed our gestures to be part of the pantomime we were 
performing. Did | relish this abuse of personal confidence in 

myself? No--I loathed it, and | grieved for its necessity; but my 
mother, a phantom not seen with bodily eyes, but ever present to my 
mind, continually ascended before me; and still | shouted aloud to 

my astounded victim, ‘This comes from the Jewess! Hound of hounds! 
Do you remember the Jewess whom you dishonored, and the oaths which 
you broke in order that you might dishonor her, and the righteous 
law which you violated, and the cry of anguish from her son which 
you scoffed at?’ Who | was, what | avenged, and whom, | made every 
man aware, and every woman, before | punished them. The details of 
the cases | need not repeat. One or two | was obliged, at the 
beginning, to commit to my Jews. The suspicion was thus, from the 
first, turned aside by the notoriety of my presence elsewhere; but 

| took care that none suffered who had not either been upon the 
guilty list of magistrates who condemned the mother, or of those 
who turned away with mockery from the supplication of the son. 


"It pleased God, however, to place a mighty temptation in my path, 
which might have persuaded me to forego all thoughts of vengeance, 
to forget my vow, to forget the voices which invoked me from the 
grave. This was Margaret Liebenheim. Ah! how terrific appeared my 
duty of bloody retribution, after her angel's face and angel's 

voice had calmed me. With respect to her grandfather, strange it 

is to mention, that never did my innocent wife appear so lovely as 
precisely in the relation of granddaughter. So beautiful was her 
goodness to the old man, and so divine was the childlike innocence 
on her part, contrasted with the guilty recollections associated 

with him--for he was among the guiltiest toward my mother--still | 
delayed HIS punishment to the last; and, for his child's sake, | 

would have pardoned him--nay, | had resolved to do so, when a 
fierce Jew, who had a deep malignity toward this man, swore that he 
would accomplish HIS vengeance at all events, and perhaps might be 
obliged to include Margaret in the ruin, unless | adhered to the 


original scheme. Then | yielded; for circumstances armed this man 
with momentary power. But the night fixed on was one in which | 
had reason to know that my wife would be absent; for so | had 
myself arranged with her, and the unhappy counter-arrangement | do 
not yet understand. Let me add, that the sole purpose of my 
clandestine marriage was to sting her grandfather's mind with the 
belief that HIS family had been dishonored, even as he had 
dishonored mine. He learned, as | took care that he should, that 
his granddaughter carried about with her the promises of a mother, 
and did not know that she had the sanction of a wife. This 
discovery made him, in one day, become eager for the marriage he 
had previously opposed; and this discovery also embittered the 
misery of his death. At that moment | attempted to think only of 
my mother's wrongs; but, in spite of all | could do, this old man 
appeared to me in the light of Margaret's grandfather--and, had | 
been left to myself, he would have been saved. As it was, never 
was horror equal to mine when | met her flying to his succor. | 

had relied upon her absence; and the misery of that moment, when 
her eye fell upon me in the very act of seizing her grandfather, 

far transcended all else that | have suffered in these terrific 
scenes. She fainted in my arms, and | and another carried her 
upstairs and procured water. Meantime her grandfather had been 
murdered, even while Margaret fainted. | had, however, under the 
fear of discovery, though never anticipating a reencounter with 
herself, forestalled the explanation requisite in such a case to 

make my conduct intelligible. | had told her, under feigned names, 
the story of my mother and my sisters. She knew their wrongs: she 
had heard me contend for the right of vengeance. Consequently, in 
our parting interview, one word only was required to place myself 
in a new position to her thoughts. | needed only to say | was that 
son; that unhappy mother, so miserably degraded and outraged, was 
mine. 


"As to the jailer, he was met by a party of us. Not suspecting 

that any of us could be connected with the family, he was led to 
talk of the most hideous details with regard to my poor Berenice. 
The child had not, as had been insinuated, aided her own 
degradation, but had nobly sustained the dignity of her sex and her 
family. Such advantages as the monster pretended to have gained 
over her--sick, desolate, and latterly delirious--were, by his own 
confession, not obtained without violence. This was too much. 
Forty thousand lives, had he possessed them, could not have 


gratified my thirst for revenge. Yet, had he but showed courage, 
he should have died the death of a soldier. But the wretch showed 
cowardice the most abject, and--,but you know his fate. 


"Now, then, all is finished, and human nature is avenged. Yet, if 
you complain of the bloodshed and the terror, think of the wrongs 
which created my rights; think of the sacrifice by which | gave a 
tenfold strength to those rights; think of the necessity for a 
dreadful concussion and shock to society, in order to carry my 
lesson into the councils of princes. 


"This will now have been effected. And ye, victims of dishonor, 

will be glorified in your deaths; ye will not have suffered in 

vain, nor died without a monument. Sleep, therefore, sister 
Berenice--sleep, gentle Mariamne, in peace. And thou, noble 
mother, let the outrages sown in thy dishonor, rise again and 
blossom in wide harvests of honor for the women of thy afflicted 
race. Sleep, daughters of Jerusalem, in the sanctity of your 
sufferings. And thou, if it be possible, even more beloved 

daughter of a Christian fold, whose company was too soon denied to 
him in life, open thy grave to receive HIM, who, in the hour of 
death, wishes to remember no title which he wore on earth but that 
of thy chosen and adoring lover, 
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It was natural that it should be quiet for Mrs. Cairnes in her empty 

house. Once there had been such a family of brothers and sisters there! 
But one by one they had married, or died, and at any rate had drifted 

out of the house, so that she was quite alone with her work, and her 
memories, and the echoes in her vacant rooms. She hadn't a great deal of 
work; her memories were not pleasant; and the echoes were no pleasanter. 
Her house was as comfortable otherwise as one could wish; in the very 
centre of the village it was, too, so that no one could go to church, or 

to shop, or fo call, unless Mrs. Cairnes was aware of the fact, if she 
chose; and the only thing that protected the neighbors from this 
supervision was Mrs. Cairnes's mortal dread of the sun on her carpet; 

for the sun lay in that bay-windowed corner nearly all the day, and even 
though she filled the window full of geraniums and vines and 

calla-lilies she could not quite shut it out, till she resorted to 

sweeping inner curtains. 


Mrs. Cairnes did her own work, because, as she said, then she knew it 
was done. She had refused the company of various individuals, because, 
as she said again, she wouldn't give them house-room. Perhaps it was for 
the same reason that she had refused several offers of marriage; 
although the only reason that she gave was that one was quite enough, 
and she didn't want any boots bringing in mud for her to wipe up. But 

the fact was that Captain Cairnes had been a mistake; and his relict 
never allowed herself to dwell upon the fact of her loss, but she felt 
herself obliged to say with too much feeling that all was for the best; 
and she dared not risk the experiment again. 


Mrs. Cairnes, however, might have been lonelier if she had been very 

much at home; but she was President of the First Charitable, and 

Secretary of the Second, and belonged to a reading-club, and a 
sewing-circle, and a bible-class, and had every case of illness in town 

more or less to oversee, and the circulation of the news to attend to, 

and so she was away from home a good deal, and took many teas out. Some 
people thought that if she hadn't to feed her cat she never would go 

home. But the cat was all she had, she used to say, and nobody knew the 


comfort it was to her. Yet, for all this, there were hours and seasons 
when, obliged to stay in the house, it was intolerably dreary there, and 
she longed for companionship. "Some one with an interest," she said. 
"Some one who loves the same things that | do, who cares for me, and for 
my pursuits. Some one like Sophia Maybury. Oh! how | should have liked 
to spend my last days with Sophia! What keeps Dr. Maybury alive so, | 
can't imagine. If he had only--gone to his rest"--said the good woman, 
"Sophia and | could join our forces and live together in clover. And how 
we should enjoy it! We could talk together, read together, sew together. 
No more long, dull evenings and lonely nights listening to the mice. But 
a friend, a dear sister, constantly at hand! Sophia was the gentlest 
young woman, the prettiest,--oh, how | loved her in those days! She was 
a part of my youth. | love her just as much now. | wish she could come 
and live here. She might, if there weren't any Dr. Maybury. | can't 

stand this solitude. Why did fate make me such a social old body, and 
then set me here all alone?” 


If Sophia was the prettiest young woman in those days, she was an 
exceedingly pretty old woman in these, with her fresh face and her 
bright eyes, and if her hair was not all her own, she had companions in 
bangs. Dr. Maybury made a darling of her all his lifetime, and when he 
died he left her what he had; not much,--the rent of the Webster 
House,--but enough. 


But there had always been a pea-hen in Mrs. Maybury’s lot. It was all 
very well to have an adoring husband,--but to have no home! The Doctor 
had insisted for years upon living in the tavern, which he owned, and if 
there was one thing that his wife detested more than another, it was 

life in a tavern. The strange faces, the strange voices, the going and 
coming, the dreary halls, the soiled table-cloths, the thick crockery, 

the damp napkins, the flies, the tiresome _menu_--every roast tasting of 
every other, no gravy to any,--the all out-doors feeling of the whole 
business, your affairs in everybody's mouth, the banging doors, the 
restless feet, the stamping of horses in the not distant stable, the 
pandemonium of if all! She tried to make a little home in the corner of 

it; but it was useless. And when one day Dr. Maybury suddenly died, 
missing him and mourning him, and half distracted as she was, a thrill 
shot across the darkness for half a thought,--now at any rate she could 
have a home of her own! But presently she saw the folly of the 
thought,--a home without a husband! She staid on at the tavern, and took 
no pleasure in life. 


But with Dr. Maybury's departure, the thought recurred again and again 
to Mrs. Cairnes of her and Sophia's old dream of living together. "We 
used to say, when we were girls, that we should keep house together, for 
neither of us would ever marry. And it's a great, great pity we did! | 
dare say, though, she's been very happy. | know she has, in fact. But 
then if she hadn't been so happy with him, she wouldn't be so unhappy 
without him. So it evens up. Well, it's half a century gone; but perhaps 
she'll remember it. | should like to have her come here. | never could 
bear Dr. Maybury, it's true; but then | could avoid the subject with 

her. | mean to try. What a sweet, comfortable, peaceful time we should 
have of if!" 


A sweet, comfortable, peaceful time! Well; you shall see. For Mrs. 
Maybury came; of course she came. Her dear, old friend Julia! Oh, if 
anything could make up for Dr. Maybury's loss, it would be living with 
Julia! What castles they used to build about living together and working 
with the heathen around home. And Julia always went to the old East 
Church, too; and they had believed just the same things, the same 
election, and predestination and damnation and all; at one time they had 
thought of going out missionaries together to the Polynesian Island, but 
that had been before Julia took Captain Cairnes for better or worse, 
principally worse, and before she herself undertook all she could in 
converting Dr. Maybury,--a perfect Penelope's web of a work; for Dr. 
Maybury died as he had lived, holding her fondest beliefs to be old 
wives’ fables, but not quarreling with her fidelity to them, any more 
than with her finger-rings or her false bangs, her ribbons, and what she 
considered her folderols in general. And how kind, she went on in her 
thoughts, it was of Julia to want her now! what comfort they would be to 
each other! Go,--of course she would! 


She took Allida with her; Allida who had been her maid so long that she 
was a part of herself; and who, for the sake of still being with her 
mistress, agreed to do the cooking at Mrs. Cairnes's and help in the 
house-work. The house was warm and light on the night she arrived; 
other friends had dropped in to receive her, too; there were flowers on 
the table in the cosy red dining-room, delicate slices of ham that had 
been stuffed with olives and sweet herbs, a cold queen's pudding rich 
with frosting, a mold of coffee jelly in a basin of whipped cream, and 
little thin bread-and-butter sandwiches. 


"Oh, how delightful, how homelike!” cried Mrs. Maybury. How unlike the 
great barn of a dining-room at the Webster House! What delicious bread 


and butter! Julia had always been such a famous cook! "Oh, this is home 
indeed, Julia!” she cried. 


Alas! The queen's pudding appeared in one shape or another till it lost 
all resemblance to itself, and that ham after a fortnight became too 
familiar for respect. 


Mrs. Cairnes, when all was reéstablished and at rights, Sophia in the 

best bedroom, Allida in the kitchen, Sophia's board paying Allida's 
wages and all extra expense, Sophia's bird singing like a little 

fountain of melody in the distance, Mrs. Cairnes then felt that after a 
long life of nothingness, fate was smiling on her; here was friendship, 
interest, comfort, company, content. No more lonesomeness now. Here was 
a motive for coming home; here was somebody to come home to! And she 
straightway put the thing to touch, by coming home from her 
prayer-meeting, her bible-class, her Ladies’ Circle, her First 

Charitable, and taking in a whole world of pleasure in Sophia's waiting 
presence, her welcoming smile, her voice asking for the news. And if 
Sophia were asking for the news, news there must be to give Sophia! And 
she went about with fresh eagerness, and dropped in here, there, and 
everywhere, and picked up items at every corner to retail to Sophia. She 
found it a little difficult to please Sophia about the table. Used to 

all the variety of a public-house, Mrs. Maybury did not take very 

kindly to the simple fare, did not quite understand why three people 
must be a whole week getting through with a roast,--a roast that, served 
underdone, served overdone, served cold, served warmed up with herbs, 
served in a pie, made five dinners; she didn't quite see why one must 
have salt fish on every Saturday, and baked beans on Sunday; she 
hankered after the flesh-pots that, when she had them, she had found 
tiresome, and than which she had frequently remarked she would rather 
have the simplest home-made bread and butter. Apples, too. Mrs. 
Cairnes's three apple-trees had been turned to great account in her 
larder always; but now,--Mrs. Maybury never touched apple-sauce, 
disliked apple-jelly, thought apple-pie unfit for human digestion, 
apple-pudding worse; would have nothing with apples in it, except the 
very little in mince-pie which she liked as rich as brandy and sherry 

and costly spices could make it. 


"No profit in this sort of boarder,” thought the thrifty Mrs. Cairnes. 

But then she didn't have Sophia for profit, only for friendliness and 
companionship; and of course there must be some little drawbacks. Sophia 
was not at all slow in expressing her likes and dislikes. Well, Mrs. 


Cairnes meant she should have no more dislikes to express than need be. 
Nevertheless, it made Mrs. Cairnes quite nervous with apprehension 
concerning Mrs. Maybury's face on coming to the dinner-table; she left 
off having roasts, and had a slice of steak; chops and tomato-sauce; a 
young chicken. But even that chicken had to make its reappearance till 

it might have been an old hen. "I declare,’ said Mrs. Cairnes, in the 
privacy of her own emotions, "when | lived by myself | had only one 
person to please! If Sophia had ever been any sort of a housekeeper 
herself--it's easy to see why Dr. Maybury chose to live at a hotell” 

Still the gentle face opposite her at the table, the lively warmth of a 
greeting when she opened the door, the delight of some one with whom to 
talk things over, the source of life and movement in the house; all this 
far outweighed the necessity of having to plan for variety in the little 
dinners. 


"really shall starve to death if this thing does on," Mrs. Maybury had 
meanwhile said to herself. “It isn't that | care so much for what | have 
to eat; but | really can't eat enough here to keep me alive. If | went 

out as Julia does, walking and talking all over town, | daresay | could 
get up the same sort of appetite for sole-leather. But | haven't the 
heart for it. | can't do it. | have to sit at home and haven't any 

relish for anything. | really will see if Allida can't start something 
different." But Allida could not make bricks without straw; she could 
only prepare what Mrs. Cairnes provided, and as Mrs. Cairnes had never 
had a servant before, she looked on the whole tribe of them as marauders 
and natural enemies, and doled out everything from a locked store-room 
at so mucha head. "Well," sighed Mrs. Maybury, "perhaps | shall get 
used to it." From which it will be seen that Julia's efforts after all 

were not particularly successful. But if Mrs. Cairnes had been lonely 
before Mrs. Maybury came, Mrs. Maybury was intolerably lonely, having 
come; the greater part of the time, Allida being in the kitchen, or out 
herself, and no one in the house but the sunshine, the cat, and the 

bird; and she detested cats, and had a shudder if one touched her. 
However, this was Julia's cat, this great black and white evil spirit, 
looking like an imp of darkness; she would be kind to it if it didn't 
touch her. But if it touched her--she shivered at the thought--she 
couldn't answer for the consequences. Julia was so good in taking her 
into her house, and listening to her woes, and trying to make her 
comfortable,--only if this monster tried to kill her bird,--Mrs. 

Maybury, sitting by herself, wept at the thought. How early it was dark 
now, too! She didn't see what kept Julia so,--really she was doing too 
much at her age. She hinted that gently to Julia when Mrs. Cairnes did 


return. And Mrs. Cairnes could not quite have told what it was that was 
so unpleasant in the remark. "My age,’ she said, laughing. "Why, | am as 
young as ever | was, and as full of life. | could start on an exploring 
expedition to Africa, to-morrow!" But she began to experience a novel 
sense of bondage,--she who had all her life been responsible to no one. 
And presently, whenever she went out, she had a dim consciousness in her 
mental background of Sophia's eyes following her, of Sophia's thoughts 
upon her trail, of Sophia's face peering from the bay-window as she went 
from one door to another. She begged some slips, and put a half dozen 
new flower-pots on a bracket-shelf in the window, in order to obscure 

the casual view, and left the inner curtain drawn. 


She came in one day, and there was that inner curtain strung wide open, 
and the sun pouring through the plants in a broad radiance. Before she 
took off her bonnet she stepped to the window and drew the curtain. 


"Oh!" cried Mrs. Maybury, "what made you do that? The sunshine is so 
pleasant." 


"| can't have the sun streaming in here and taking all the color out of 
my carpet, Sophia!” said Julia, with some asperity. 


"But the sun is so very healthy," urged Mrs. Maybury. 
"Oh, welll | can't be getting a new carpet every day." 


"You feel," said Mrs. Maybury, turning away wrath, "as you did when you 
were a little girl, and the teacher told you to lay your wet slate in 

your lap: ‘It'll take the fade out of my gown,’ said you. How long ago 

is it! Does it seem as if it were you and |?" 


"1 don't know," said Julia tartly. "| don't bother myself much with 
abstractions. | know it is you and |." And she put her things on the 
hall-rack, as she was going out again in the afternoon to bible-class. 


She had no sooner gone out than Mrs. Maybury went and strung up every 
curtain in the house where the sun was shining, and sat down 
triumphantly and rocked contentedly for five minutes in the glow, when 
her conscience overcame her, and she put them all down again, and went 
out into the kitchen for a little comfort from Allida. But Allida had 

gone out, too; so she came back to the sitting-room, and longed for the 
stir and bustle and frequent faces of the tavern, and welcomed a 


book-canvasser presently as if she had been a dear friend. 
Perhaps Julia's conscience stirred a little, too; for she came home 
earlier than usual, put away her wraps, lighted an extra lamp, and said, 


W ' . W 
Now we Il have a long, cosy evening to ourselves. 


"We might have a little game of cards," said Sophia, timidly. "I know a 
capital double solitaire--" 


"Cards!" cried Julia. 

"Why--why not?” 

"Cards! And | just came from bible-class!" 
"What in the world has that got to do with it?” 
"Everything!" 

"Why, the Doctor and | used--" 

"That doesn't make it any better.” 


"Why, Julia, you can't possibly mean that there's any harm,--that,--that 
it's wicked--" 


"| think we'd better drop the subject, Sophia,” said Julia loftily. 


"But | don't want to drop the subject!" exclaimed Mrs. Maybury. "I don't 
want you to think that the Doctor would--" 


"1 can't help what the Doctor did. | think cards are wicked! And that's 
enough for me!" 


"Well!" cried Mrs. Maybury, then in great dudgeon. "I'm not a member of 
the old East Church in good and regular standing for forty years to be 


told what's right and what's wrong by any one now!" 


"If you're in good and regular standing, then the church is very lax in 
its discipline, Sophia; that's all I've got to say." 


"But, Julia, things have been very much liberalized of late years. The 


minister's own daughter has been to dancing-school." The toss of Julia's 
head, and her snort of contempt only said, "So much the worse for the 
minister's daughter!" 


"Nobody believes in infant damnation now," continued Mrs. Maybury. 
"| do." 


"0 Julia! cried Mrs. Maybury, for the moment quite faint, "that is 
because,” she said, as soon as she had rallied, and breaking the 
dreadful silence, "you never had any little babies of your own, Julia." 
This was adding insult to injury, and still there was silence. "I don't 
believe it of you, Julia," she continued, "your kind heart--" 


"1 don't know what a kind heart has to do with the immutable decrees of 
an offended deity!" cried the exasperated Julia. "And this only goes to 
show what forty years’ association with a free-thinking--" 


"You were right in the beginning, Julia; we had better drop the 
subject," said Mrs. Maybury; and she gathered up her Afghan wools 
gently, and went to her room. 


Mrs. Maybury came down, however, when tea was ready, and all was serene 
again, especially as Susan Peyster came in to tell the news about Dean 
Hampton's defalcation at the village bank, and had a seat at the table. 


"But | don't understand what on earth he has done with the money," said 
Mrs. Maybury. 


"Gambled," said Susan. 


"Cards," said Mrs. Cairnes. "You see 


"Not that sort of gambling!" cried Susan. "But stocks and that." 
"It's the same thing,” said Mrs. Cairnes. 


"And that's the least part of it! They do say"--said Susan, balancing 
her teaspoon as if in doubt about speaking. 


"They say what?" cried Mrs. Cairnes. 


But for our part, as we don't know Mr. Dean Hampton, and, therefore, can 
not relish his misdoings with the same zest as if we did, we will not 
waste time on what was said. Only when Susan had gone, Mrs. Maybury 
rose, too, and said, "I must say, Julia, that | think this dreadful 
conversation is infinitely worse and more wicked than any game of cards 
could be!” 


"What are you talking about?" said Julia, jocosely, and quite 
good-humored again. 


"And the amount of shocking gossip of this description that I've heard 
since I've been in your house is already more than I've heard in the 
whole course of my life! Dr. Maybury would never allow a word of gossip 
in our rooms." And she went to bed. 


"You shall never have another word in mine!" said the thunderstricken 
Julia to herself. And if she had heard that the North Pole had tipped 
all its ice off into space, she wouldn't have told her a syllable about 

it all that week. 


But in the course of a fortnight, a particularly choice bit of news 

having turned up, and the edge of her resentment having worn away, Mrs. 
Cairnes could not keep it to herself. And poor Mrs. Maybury, famishing 
now for some object of interest, received it so kindly that things 
returned to their former footing. Perhaps not quite to their former 
footing, for Julia had now a feeling of restraint about her news, and 
didn't tell the most piquant, and winked to her visitors if the details 
trenched too much on what had better be unspoken. "Not that it was 
really so very--so very--but then Mrs. Maybury, you know," she said 
afterward. But she had never been accustomed to this restraint, and she 
didn't like it. 


In fact Mrs. Cairnes found herself under restraints that were amounting 
to a mild bondage. She must be at home for meals, of course; she had 
been in the habit of being at home or not as she chose, and often of 
taking the bite and sup at other houses, which precluded the necessity 

of preparing anything at home. She must have the meals to suit another 
and very different palate, which was irksome and troublesome. She must 
exercise a carefulness concerning her conversation, and that of her 
gossips, too, which destroyed both zest and freedom. She strongly 
suspected that in her absence the curtains were up and the sun was 
allowed to play havoc with her carpets. She was remonstrated with on her 


goings and comings, she who had had the largest liberty for two score 
years. And then, when the minister came to see her, she never had the 
least good of the call, so much of it was absorbed by Mrs. Maybury. And 
Mrs. Maybury's health was delicate, she fussed and complained and 
whined; she cared for the things that Mrs. Cairnes didn't care for, and 
didn't care for the things that Mrs. Cairnes did care for; Mrs. Cairnes 

was conscious of her unspoken surprise at much that she said and did, 
and resented the somewhat superior gentleness and refinement of her old 
friend as much as the old friend resented her superior strength and 
liveliness. 


"What has changed Sophia so? It isn't Sophia at all! And | thought so 
much of her, and | looked forward to spending my old age with her so 
happily!" murmured Julia. "But perhaps it will come right," she reasoned 
cheerily. "| may get used to it. | didn't suppose there'd be any rubbing 
of corners. But as there is, the sooner they're rubbed off the better, 

and we shall settle down into comfort again, at last instead of at 

first, as | had hoped in the beginning." 


Alas! "I really can't stand these plants of yours, Julia, dear," said 

Mrs. Maybury, soon afterward. "I've tried to. I've said nothing. I've 
waited, to be very sure. But | never have been able to have plants about 
me. They act like poison to me. They always make me sneeze so. And you 
see I'm all stuffed up--" 


Her plants! Almost as dear to her as children might have been! The chief 
ornament of her parlors! And just ready to bloom! This was really asking 
too much. "I don't believe it's the plants at all," said Julia. "That's 

sheer nonsense. Anybody living on this green and vegetating earth to be 
poisoned by plants in a window! | don't suppose they trouble you any 
more than your lamp all night does me; but I've never said anything 
about that. | can't bear lamplight at night; | want it perfectly dark, 

and the light streams out of your room--" 


"Why don't you shut the door, then?" 


"Because | never shut my door. | want to hear if anything disturbs the 
house. Why don't you shut yours?” 


"| never do, either. I've always had several rooms, and kept the doors 
open between. It isn't healthy to sleep with closed doors." 


"Healthy! Healthy! | don't hear anything else from morning till night 
when I'm in the house." 


"You can't hear very much of it, then." 
"| should think, Sophia Maybury, you wanted to live forever!" 


"Goodness knows | don't!" cried Mrs. Maybury, bursting into tears. And 
that night she shut her bedroom door and opened the window, and sneezed 
worse than ever all day afterward, in spite of the fact that Mrs. 

Cairnes had put all her cherished plants into the dining-room alcove. 


"1 can't imagine what has changed Julia so," sighed Mrs. Maybury. "She 
used to be so bright and sweet and good-tempered. And now | really don't 
know what sort of an answer I'm to have to anything | say. It keeps my 
nerves stretched on the _qui vive_ all day. | am so disappointed. | am 
sure the Doctor would be very unhappy if he knew how | felt." 


But Mrs. Maybury had need fo pity herself; Julia didn't pity her. "She's 
been made a baby of so long," said Julia, "that now she really can't go 
alone." And perhaps she was a little bitterer about it than she would 
have been had Captain Cairnes ever made a baby of her in the least, at 
any time. 


They were sitting together one afternoon, a thunderstorm of unusual 
severity having detained Mrs. Cairnes at home, and the conversation had 
been more or less acrimonious, as often of late. Just before dusk there 
came a great burst of sun, and the whole heavens were suffused with 
splendor. 


"0 Julia! Come here, come quick, and see this sunset!" cried Mrs. 
Maybury. But Julia did not come. "Oh! | can't bear to have you lose it,” 
urged the philanthropic lover of nature again. "There! It's streaming up 
the very zenith. | never saw such color--do come.” 


"Mercy, Sophia! You're always wanting people to leave what they're about 
and see something! My lap's full of worsteds." 


"Well," said Sophia. "It's for your own sake. | don't know that it will 
do me any good. Only if one enjoys beautiful sights." 


"Dear me! Well, there! Is that all? | don't see anything remarkable. The 


idea of making one get up to see that!" And as she took her seat, up 
jumped the great black and white cat to look out in his turn. Mrs. 

Maybury would have been more than human if she had not said "Scat! scat! 
scat!” and she did say it, shaking herself in horror. 


lt was the last straw. Mrs. Cairnes took her cat in her arms and moved 
majestically out of the room, put on her rubbers, and went out to tea, 
and did not come home till the light up stairs told her that Mrs. 
Maybury had gone to her room. 


Where was it all going to end? Mrs. Cairnes could not send Sophia away 
after all the protestations she had made. Mrs. Maybury could never put 
such a slight on Julia as to go away without more overt cause for 
displeasure. It seemed as though they would have to fight it out in the 
union. 


But that night a glare lit the sky which quite outdid the sunset; the 
fire-bells and clattering engines called attention to it much more 
loudly than Sophia had announced the larger conflagration. And in the 
morning it was found that the Webster House was in ashes. All of Mrs. 
Maybury's property was in the building. The insurance had run out the 
week before, and meaning to attend to it every day she had let it go, 
and here she was penniless. 


But no one need commiserate with her. Instead of any terror at her 
situation a wild joy sprang up within her. Relief and freedom clapped 
their wings above her. 


It was Mrs. Cairnes who felt that she herself needed pity. A lamp at 

nights, oceans of fresh air careering round the house, the everlasting 
canary-bird's singing to bear, her plants exiled, her table 

revolutionized, her movements watched, her conversation restrained, her 
cat abused, the board of two people and the wages of one to come out of 
her narrow hoard. But she rose to the emergency. Sophia was penniless. 
Sophia was homeless. The things which it was the ashes of bitterness to 
allow her as a right, she could well give her as a benefactress. Sophia 

was welcome to all she had. She went into the room, meaning to overwhelm 
the weeping, helpless Sophia with her benevolence. Sophia was not there. 


Mrs. Maybury came in some hours later, a carriage and a job-wagon 
presently following her to the door. "You are very good, Julia,” said 
she, when Julia received her with the rapid sentences of welcome and 


assurance that she had been accumulating. "And you mustn't think I'm not 
sensible of all your kindness. | am. But my husband gave the institution 
advice for nothing for forty years, and | think | have rights there now 
without feeling under obligations to any. I've visited the directors, 

and I've had a meeting called and attended,--I've had all your energy, 
Julia, and have hurried things along in quite your own fashion. And as | 
had just one hundred dollars in my purse after | sold my watch this 
morning, I've paid it over for the entrance-fee, and I've been admitted 
and am going to spend the rest of my days in the Old Ladies’ Home. I've 
the upper corner front room, and | hope you will come and see me there." 


"Sophia!" 


"Don't speak! Don't say one word! My mind was made up irrevocably when | 
went out. Nothing you, nothing any one, can say, will change it. I'm one 
of the old ladies now." 


Mrs. Cairnes brought all her plants back into the parlor, pulled down 

the shades, drew the inside curtain, had the cat's cushion again in its 
familiar corner, and gave Allida warning, within half an hour. She 

looked about a little while and luxuriated in her freedom,--no one to 
supervise her conversation, her movements, her opinions, her food. Never 
mind the empty rooms, or the echoes there! She read an angry psalm or 
two, looked over some texts denouncing pharisees and hypocrites, thought 
indignantly of the ingratitude there was in the world, felt that any 

way, and on the whole, she was where she was before Sophia came, and 
went out to spend the evening, and came in at the nine-o clock 
bell-ringing with such a sense of freedom, that she sat up till midnight 

to enjoy it. 


And Sophia spent the day putting her multitudinous belongings into 
place, hanging up her bird-cage, arranging her books and her 
bureau-drawers, setting up a stocking, and making the acquaintance of 
the old ladies next her. She taught one of them to play double solitaire 
that very evening. And then she talked a little while concerning Dr. 
Maybury, about whom Julia had never seemed willing to hear a word; and 
then she read, "Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
| will give you rest," and went to bed perfectly happy. 


Julia came to see her the next day, and Sophia received her with open 
arms. Every one knew that Julia had begged her to stay and live with her 
always, and share what she had. Julia goes now to see her every day of 


her life, rain or snow, storm or shine; and the whole village says that 
the friendship between those two old women is something ideal. 
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=A RIVER REVERIE 
by Lafcadio Hearn, Zimes-Democrat(New Orleans) May 2, 1882 


An old Western river port, lying in a wrinkle of the hills--a 

sharp slope down to the yellow water, glowing under the sun like 
molten bronze--a broken hollow square of buildings framing it in, 
whose basements had been made green by the lipping of water during 
inundations periodical as the rising of the Nile--a cannonade-rumble 

of drays over the boulders, and muffled-drum thumping of cotton 
bales--white signs black-lettered with names of steamboat companies, 
and the green lattice-work of saloon doors flanked by empty 
kegs--above, church spires cutting the blue--below, on the slope, 
hogsheads, bales, drays, cases, boxes, barrels, kegs, mules, 

wagons, policemen, loungers, and roustabouts, whose apparel is at 
once as picturesque, as ragged, and as colorless as the fronts of 

their favorite haunts on the water-front. Westward the purple of 
softly-rolling hills beyond the flood, through a diaphanous veil of 
golden haze--a marshaled array of white boats with arabesque lightness 
of painted woodwork, and a long and irregular line of smoking chimneys. 
The scene never varied save with the varying tints of weather and 
season. Sometimes the hills were gray through an atmosphere of 
rain--sometimes they vanished altogether in an autumn fog; but the 
port never changed. And in summer or spring, at the foot of the iron 
stairway leading up to a steamboat agency in the great middle building 
facing the river, there was a folding stool--which no one ever tried 

to steal--which even the most hardened wharf thieves respected--and 
on that stool, at the same hour every day, a pleasant-faced old man 
with a very long white beard used fo sit. If you asked anybody who 

it was, the invariable reply was: "Oh! that's old Captain-; used to 

be in the New Orleans trade;--had to give up the river on account of 
rheumatism;--comes down every day to look at things." 


Wonder whether the old captain still sits there of bright afternoons, 

to watch the returning steamers panting with their mighty run from the 
Far South--or whether he has sailed away upon that other river, silent 
and colorless as winter's fog, to that vast and shadowy port where much 
ghostly freight is discharged from vessels that never return? He haunts 
us sometimes--even as he must have been haunted by the ghosts of dead 
years. 


When some great white boat came in, uttering its long, wild cry of 
joy after its giant race of eighteen hundred miles, to be reéchoed 

by the hundred voices of the rolling hills--surely the old man must 
have dreamed upon his folding stool of marvelous nights upon the 
Mississippi--nights filled with the perfume of orange blossoms under 
a milky palpitation of stars in amethystine sky, and witchery of 
tropical moonlight. 


The romance of river-life is not like the romance of the sea--that 
romance memory evokes for us in the midst of the city by the simple 
exhalations of an asphalt pavement under the sun--divine saltiness, 
celestial freshness, the wild joy of wind-kissed waves, the hum of 
rigging and crackling of cordage, the rocking as of a mighty cradle. 
But it is perhaps sweeter. There is no perceptible motion of the river 
vessel; it is like the movement of a balloon, so steady that not we but 
the world only seems to move. Under the stars there seems to unroll 
its endlessness like an immeasurable ribbon of silver-purple. There 

is a noiseless ripple in it, as of watered silk. There is a heavy, 

sweet smell of nature, of luxuriant verdure; the feminine outlines 

of the hills, dotted with the chrome-yellow of window-lights, are 
blue-black; the vast arch of stars blossoms overhead; there is no 
sound but the colossal breathing of the laboring engines; the stream 
widens; the banks lessen; the heavens seem to grow deeper, the stars 
whiter, the blue bluer. Under the night it is all a blue world, as in 

a planet illuminated by a colored sun. The calls of the passing boats, 
sonorous as the music of vast silver trumpets, ring out clear but 
echoless;--there are no hills to give ghostly answer. Days are born in 
gold and die in rose-color; and the stream widens, widens, broadens 
toward the eternity of the sea under the eternity of the sky. We sail 
out of Northern frosts into Southern lukewarmness, into the luxuriant 
and somnolent smell of magnolias and lemon-blossoms--the sugar-country 
exhales its incense of welcome. And the giant crescent of lights, the 
stream-song of joyous boats, the world of chimneys, the forests of 
spars, the burst of morning glory over New Orleans viewed from the deck 


of a pilot-house.... 


These may never be wholly forgotten; after the lapse of fifty years in 
some dusty and dreary inland city, an odor, an echo, a printed name may 
resurrect their recollection, fresh as one of those Gulf winds that 

leave sweet odors after them, like coquettish women, like Talmudic 
angels. 


So that we beheld all these things yesterday and heard all these dead 
voices once more; saw the old Western port with its water-be-slimed 
warehouses, and the Kentucky hills beyond the river, and the old 

captain on his folding stool, gazing wistfully at the boats; so that 

we heard once more the steam whistles of vessels that have long ceased 
to be, or that, changed into floating wharves, rise and fall with the 

flood, like corpses. 


And all because there came an illustrious visitor to us, who reminded 
us of all these things; having once himself turned the pilot's wheel, 
through weird star-light or magical moonshine, gray rain or ghostly 

fog, golden sun or purple light--down the great river from Northern 
frosts to tepid Southern winds--and up the mighty stream into the misty 
North again. 


To-day his name is a household word in the English-speaking world; 

his thoughts have been translated into other tongues; his written wit 
creates mirth at once in Paris salons and in New Zealand homes. Fortune 
has also extended to him her stairway of gold; and he has hobnobbed 
much with the great ones of the world. But there is still something 

of the pilot's cheery manner in his greeting, and the keenness of the 
pilot's glance in his eyes, and a looking out and afar off, as of the 

man who of old was wont to peer into the darkness of starless nights, 
with the care of a hundred lives on his hands. 


He has seen many strange cities since that day--sailed upon many 
seas--studied many peoples--written many wonderful books. 


Yet, now that he is in New Orleans again, one cannot help wondering 
whether his heart does not sometimes prompt him to go to the river, 
like that old captain of the far Northwestern port, to watch the white 
boats panting at the wharves, and listen to their cries of welcome or 
farewell, and dream of nights beautiful, silver-blue, and silent--and 
the great Southern moon peering into a pilot-house. 
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=THE HOUSE OF SAVOY 


by Vincente Ibanez, translated by Frances Douglas 


lt must be admitted that if the house of Savoy is as 

bad politically as all the other families which sus 

tain the monarchic regime in Europe, when looked 

upon from the side of its private life it arouses greater 
admiration than that of all the other dynasties together. 


ltalian unity, which has made the Savoys sovereigns 
over twenty-eight million people, has not obliterated 
their modest customs as former kings of Piedmont, 
monarchs of a small poor country, compelled to adjust 
their tastes according to the restricted civil list. 


Moreover, democracy, like the sun, gilds whatever 

it touches, and the present dynasty, daughter of the 
revolution, despite the fact that it has begun to deny 
it, cannot easily relinquish the simple taste and the 
Spartan severity acquired during the period in which 
its members fought on the fields of battle against this 
same Austria upon which it now looks as a faithful 
ally. 


The Savoys are a dynasty that has come up from 


below, and, relying upon the people, has endeavoured 
to identify itself with them, imitating their simplicity 
of custom. If it is true that the republic is not to 

be established in Italy, the kings that will succeed 
Humbert— influenced by a continuous association with 
Germany and Austria—will live pompously and ridicu- 
lously as does the German Kaiser or any other of 
those monarchs who believe in divine right; but up 

to the present, the individuals of the house of Savoy 
are more attractive because of the simplicity of their 
habits, which softens and conceals that amorous fever, 
the inextinguishable trait of the family. 


It is in this tendency of the race that the downward 
trend is shown. Victor Emmanuel, that Nimrod of the 
Italian campagna, who avoided the palaces and found 
himself at ease only in the cabins of the forest wardens, 
with his plumed hat drawn down over his eyebrows, 
gun in hand, reserved for the rustic beauties, brown 

of skin and bare of leg, the smiles that the lavishly 
arrayed ladies of the court sought in vain. In this 

he was like our Charles V, who was thrilled by the 
beauty of the German washerwoman, and brought into 
the world the fruits of a cross between the imperial 
sceptre and the clothes-stick. 


As for our Amadeo, we all know that he felt in no 

less degree the fervour of the blood of his father. 
Concerning Humbert nothing need be said, because 
that kind of personal judgment belongs to history, and 
it acquires its rights only after the death of the indi7 
vidual; but his simplicity of habit is evident to those 
who meet him every day on the streets of Milan or 
Rome, wearing a tall hat and an afternoon coat, like 
any honourable bourgeois, and crippling his arms by 
so frequently replying to the bows of the persons he 
meets. 


He has had a military education, having scarcely 
attained manhood when his father was struggling 
against the Austrians, spending his youth in the camps 
and in battle, and remote, fortunately, from the effemi7 


nate influences of the palace. He is a soldier, and 

he has the martial appearance, the frank manner, and 
the simplicity of bearing of a good comrade in the 
barracks. 


| was thinking of all this one morning as | was 
strolling through the salons of the royal palace at 
Genoa, a great marble mansion magnificently situated 
in view of the gulf, with steps descending to the sea, 
which permit of embarking without going out to the 
street. Reviewing the antecedents of the Savoys, | 
could explain to myself the modesty, the lack of royal 
ostentation, which are observed in this dwelling, as in 
all the others that the family of Humbert possesses 

in the principal capitals of Italy. 


In the salons are many paintings of great value; 

but paintings are so abundant here that they are to be 
found anywhere. The rest of the decorations, false, 
pretentious, and poor, are like the house of an upstart 
installed in haste. 


Gilded chairs of equivocal taste, which seem as if 

they might have been taken from the storeroom of any 
theatre; mirrors with machine-made frames that bring 
to mind great barber shops; niggardly beds, topped 

by enormous crowns of ridiculous appearance; narrow 
bathtubs like those in hydrotherapeutic establishments. 


Let the partisans of monarchy blush with shame. 

Let the constituents of royalty who demand luxury and 
display tremble with fury. Any labouring man in Re 
publican France, any millionaire pork-packer in the 
United States, lives in greater comfort and better taste 
than the sovereigns of Italy. 


Perhaps in this monarchical simplicity design plays 
its part, and may be a sign of the astuteness and com— 
mon sense of the Savoys. 


A people that in’ 48 , from Naples to Turin, shouted 
“Live the Republic!” and that still sees the red cape 


of Garibaldi, the patriot of the revolution “without 
fear and without reproach,” floating in space, must be 
treated with exquisite tact in order that it may tolerate 
the monarchy, with all the uncertainties to which the 
haughty policy of Crispi has dragged it. 


lt must be admitted that Humbert knows how to 

do this to perfection; he exhibits himself with no osten™ 
tation whatever; not a misfortune occurs throughout 
the entire Peninsula that he does not go in person, 
accompanied by his wife, to remedy; he gives away, in 
subscriptions and beneficent donations, hundreds of 
thousands of lire, and these people, who, like all good 
Latins, are impressionable, and who as readily reveal 
themselves sublimely heroic during the epoch of Gari7 
baldi as ridiculous in the present period, speak with 
enthusiasm of the “reg'ina che e molto bella” and of 
the “re che e molto caritativo” as if those sums of 
money that the king bestows were drawn from his own 
private purse and were not a small part of what is 
wrested from hungry Sicily, from Roman poverty, and 
from almost savage Sardinia, for the maintenance of 
an army and a dynasty whose honour is undoubted, 
but without which Italy could exist perfectly w’ell. 


If the heroes and martyrs of Italian independence 
could have foreseen the present, perhaps they would 
not have fought with that ardour that placed them on 
an equality with the paladins of antiquity. 


Monarchical Italy erects grandiose monuments to 
Garibaldi in every city, and pursues and incarcerates 
his old soldiers as enemies of the established institu~ 
tions. These bronzes that reproduce the knightly 

figure of the hero of Marsala produce the effect of an 
irony. 


Poor Garibaldi! Tireless soldier of liberty for both 
hemispheres, who raised the flag of independence in 
Rome above the ashes of a hundred generations of 
republicans; who swept Piedmont clean of Austrians; 
who ventured to conquer the kingdom of the two 


Sicilies with a thousand volunteers, the most marvel 
lous piece of audacity ever chronicled; who with a 
handful of men armed with old guns rushed forth to 
combat imperial France which supported the Pope; 

all this he did for the triumph of the Republic, an 

ideal that animated his life; and the result of so much 
abnegation, of such sublime sacrifice, was to enlarge 
and consolidate an ungrateful monarchy that held him 
prisoner with conspicuous honours, but prisoner never 
theless, in his retreat at Caprera. 


The unfortunate hero was the victim of the most 
extraordinary moral deception known to history. 


The unconscious founder of the power of the 
Savoys, he spent his whole life fighting against the 
“tedescos” as the enemies of his native land. Yet 
Austrians and Germans are to-day the most feasted 
and appreciated by the Italian monarchy. 
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=ON NOT KNOWING GREEK 


by Virginia Woolf 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Zhe Common Reader 


For it is vain and foolish to talk of Knowing Greek, since in our 

ignorance we should be at the bottom of any class of schoolboys, since 
we do not know how the words sounded, or where precisely we ought to 
laugh, or how the actors acted, and between this foreign people and 
ourselves there is not only difference of race and tongue but a 
tremendous breach of tradition. All the more strange, then, is it that 

we should wish to know Greek, try to know Greek, feel for ever drawn 
back to Greek, and be for ever making up some notion of the meaning of 


Greek, though from what incongruous odds and ends, with what slight 
resemblance to the real meaning of Greek, who shall say? 


It is obvious in the first place that Greek literature is the impersonal 
literature. Those few hundred years that separate John Paston from 
Plato, Norwich from Athens, make a chasm which the vast tide of European 
chatter can never succeed in crossing. When we read Chaucer, we are 
floated up to him insensibly on the current of our ancestors’ lives, and 
later, as records increase and memories lengthen, there is scarcely a 
figure which has not its nimbus of association, its life and letters, 

its wife and family, its house, its character, its happy or dismal 
catastrophe. But the Greeks remain in a fastness of their own. Fate has 
been kind there too. She has preserved them from vulgarity, Euripides 
was eaten by dogs; Aschylus killed by a stone; Sappho leapt from a 
cliff. We know no more of them than that. We have their poetry, and that 
is all. 


But that is not, and perhaps never can be, wholly true. Pick up any play 
by Sophocles, read-- 


Son of him who led our hosts at Troy of old, son of 
Agamemnon, 


and at once the mind begins to fashion itself surroundings. It makes 
some background, even of the most provisional sort, for Sophocles; it 
imagines some village, in a remote part of the country, near the sea. 
Even nowadays such villages are to be found in the wilder parts of 
England, and as we enter them we can scarcely help feeling that here, in 
this cluster of cottages, cut off from rail or city, are all the 

elements of a perfect existence. Here is the Rectory; here the Manor 
house, the farm and the cottages; the church for worship, the club for 
meeting, the cricket field for play. Here life is simply sorted out into 

its main elements. Each man and woman has his work; each works for the 
health or happiness of others. And here, in this little community, 
characters become part of the common stock; the eccentricities of the 
clergyman are known; the great ladies’ defects of temper; the 
blacksmith's feud with the milkman, and the loves and matings of the 
boys and girls. Here life has cut the same grooves for centuries; 
customs have arisen; legends have attached themselves to hilltops and 
solitary trees, and the village has its history, its festivals, and its 


rivalries. 


It is the climate that is impossible. If we try to think of Sophocles 

here, we must annihilate the smoke and the damp and the thick wet mists. 
We must sharpen the lines of the hills. We must imagine a beauty of 
stone and earth rather than of woods and greenery. With warmth and 
sunshine and months of brilliant, fine weather, life of course is 
instantly changed; it is transacted out of doors, with the result, known 
to all who visit Italy, that small incidents are debated in the street, 

not in the sitting-room, and become dramatic; make people voluble; 
inspire in them that sneering, laughing, nimbleness of wit and tongue 
peculiar to the Southern races, which has nothing in common with the 
slow reserve, the low half-tones, the brooding introspective melancholy 
of people accustomed fo live more than half the year indoors. 


That is the quality that first strikes us in Greek literature, the 
lightning-quick, sneering, out-of-doors manner. It is apparent in the 
most august as well as in the most trivial places. Queens and Princesses 
in this very tragedy by Sophocles stand at the door bandying words like 
village women, with a tendency, as one might expect, to rejoice in 
language, to split phrases into slices, to be intent on verbal victory. 

The humour of the people was not good natured like that of our postmen 
and cabdrivers. The taunts of men lounging at the street corners had 
something cruel in them as well as witty. There is a cruelty in Greek 
tragedy which is quite unlike our English brutality: Is not Pentheus, 

for example, that highly respectable man, made ridiculous in the 

_ Bacche_ before he is destroyed? In fact, of course, these Queens and 
Princesses were out of doors, with the bees buzzing past them, shadows 
crossing them, and the wind taking their draperies. They were speaking 
to an enormous audience rayed round them on one of those brilliant 
southern days when the sun is so hot and yet the air so exciting. The 
poet, therefore, had to bethink him, not of some theme which could be 
read for hours by people in privacy, but of something emphatic, 

familiar, brief, that would carry, instantly and directly, to an 

audience of seventeen thousand people, perhaps, with ears and eyes eager 
and attentive, with bodies whose muscles would grow stiff if they sat 
too long without diversion. Music and dancing he would need, and 
naturally would choose one of those legends, like our Tristram and 
Iseult, which are known fo every one in outline, so that a great fund of 
emotion is ready prepared, but can be stressed in a new place by each 
new poet. 


Sophocles would take the old story of Electra, for instance, but would 

at once impose his stamp upon it. Of that, in spite of our weakness and 
distortion, what remains visible to us? That his genius was of the 
extreme kind in the first place; that he chose a design which, if it 
failed, would show its failure in gashes and ruin, not in the gentle 
blurring of some insignificant detail; which, if it succeeded, would cut 
each stroke to the bone, would stamp each finger-print in marble. His 
Electra stands before us like a figure so tightly bound that she can 

only move an inch this way, an inch that. But each movement must fell to 
the utmost, or, bound as she is, denied the relief of all hints, 
repetitions, suggestions, she will be nothing but a dummy, tightly 
bound. Her words in crisis are, as a matter of fact, bare; mere cries of 
despair, joy, hate 
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But these cries give angle and outline to the play. It is thus, with a 
thousand differences of degree, that in English literature Jane Austen 
shapes a novel. There comes a moment--"'I will dance with you," says 
Emma--which rises higher than the rest, which, though not eloquent in 
itself, or violent, or made striking by beauty of language, has the 
whole weight of the book behind it. In Jane Austen, too, we have the 
same sense, though the ligatures are much less tight, that her figures 
are bound, and restricted to a few definite movements. She, too, in her 
modest, everyday prose, chose the dangerous art where one slip means 
death. 


But it is not so easy to decide what it is that gives these cries of 

Electra in her anguish their power to cut and wound and excite. It is 
partly that we know her, that we have picked up from little turns and 
twists of the dialogue hints of her character, of her appearance, which, 
characteristically, she neglected; of something suffering in her, 

outraged and stimulated to its utmost stretch of capacity, yet, as she 
herself knows ("my behaviour is unseemly and becomes me ill"), blunted 
and debased by the horror of her position, an unwed girl made to witness 
her mother's vileness and denounce it in loud, almost vulgar, 

clamour to the world at large. It is partly, too, that we know in 

the same way that Clytemnestra is no unmitigated villainess. 

"OEIVOV TO TIKTEIV EOTIV," she says--"there is a strange power in 


motherhood". It is no murderess, violent and unredeemed, whom Orestes 
kills within the house, and Electra bids him utterly destroy--"strike 
again". No; the men and women standing out in the sunlight before the 
audience on the hillside were alive enough, subtle enough, not mere 
figures, or plaster casts of human beings. 


Yet it is not because we can analyse them into feelings that they 

impress us. In six pages of Proust we can find more complicated and 
varied emotions than in the whole of the Electra_. But inthe _Electra_ 
or inthe _Antigone_ we are impressed by something different, by 
something perhaps more impressive--by heroism itself, by fidelity 

itself. In spite of the labour and the difficulty it is this that draws 

us back and back to the Greeks; the stable, the permanent, the original 
human being is to be found there. Violent emotions are needed to rouse 
him into action, but when thus stirred by death, by betrayal, by some 
other primitive calamity, Antigone and Ajax and Electra behave in the 
way in which we should behave thus struck down; the way in which 
everybody has always behaved; and thus we understand them more easily 
and more directly than we understand the characters in the Canterbury 
Tales_. These are the originals, Chaucer's the varieties of the human 
species. 


It is true, of course, that these types of the original man or woman, 
these heroic Kings, these faithful daughters, these tragic Queens who 
stalk through the ages always planting their feet in the same places, 
twitching their robes with the same gestures, from habit not from 
impulse, are among the greatest bores and the most demoralising 
companions in the world. The plays of Addison, Voltaire, and a host of 
others are there to prove it. But encounter them in Greek. Even in 
Sophocles, whose reputation for restraint and mastery has filtered down 
to us from the scholars, they are decided, ruthless, direct. A fragment 

of their speech broken off would, we feel, colour oceans and oceans of 
the respectable drama. Here we meet them before their emotions have been 
worn into uniformity. Here we listen to the nightingale whose song 
echoes through English literature singing in her own Greek tongue. For 
the first time Orpheus with his lute makes men and beasts follow him. 
Their voices ring out clear and sharp; we see the hairy tawny bodies at 
play in the sunlight among the olive trees, not posed gracefully on 
granite plinths in the pale corridors of the British Museum. And then 
suddenly, in the midst of all this sharpness and compression, Electra, 

as if she swept her veil over her face and forbade us to think of her 
any more, speaks of that very nightingale: "that bird distraught with 


grief, the messenger of Zeus. Ah, queen of sorrow, Niobe, thee | deem 
divine--thee; who evermore weepest in thy rocky tomb”. 


And as she silences her own complaint, she perplexes us again with the 
insoluble question of poetry and its nature, and why, as she speaks 
thus, her words put on the assurance of immortality. For they are Greek; 
we cannot tell how they sounded; they ignore the obvious sources of 
excitement; they owe nothing of their effect to any extravagance of 
expression, and certainly they throw no light upon the speaker's 
character or the writer's. But they remain, something that has been 
stated and must eternally endure. 


Yet in a play how dangerous this poetry, this lapse from the particular 

to the general must of necessity be, with the actors standing there in 
person, with their bodies and their faces passively waiting to be made 
use of! For this reason the later plays of Shakespeare, where there is 
more of poetry than of action, are better read than seen, better 
understood by leaving out the actual body than by having the body, with 
all its associations and movements, visible to the eye. The intolerable 
restrictions of the drama could be loosened, however, if a means could 
be found by which what was general and poetic, comment, not action, 
could be freed without interrupting the movement of the whole. It is 

this that the choruses supply; the old men or women who take no active 
part in the drama, the undifferentiated voices who sing like birds in 

the pauses of the wind; who can comment, or sum up, or allow the poet to 
speak himself or supply, by contrast, another side to his conception. 
Always in imaginative literature, where characters speak for themselves 
and the author has no part, the need of that voice is making itself 

felt. For though Shakespeare (unless we consider that his fools and 
madmen supply the part) dispensed with the chorus, novelists are always 
devising some substitute--Thackeray speaking in his own person, Fielding 
coming out and addressing the world before his curtain rises. So to 

grasp the meaning of the play the chorus is of the utmost importance. 
One must be able to pass easily into those ecstasies, those wild and 
apparently irrelevant utterances, those sometimes obvious and 
commonplace statements, to decide their relevance or irrelevance, and 
give them their relation to the play as a whole. 


We must "be able to pass easily"; but that of course is exactly what we 
cannot do. For the most part the choruses, with all their obscurities, 
must be spelt out and their symmetry mauled. But we can guess that 
Sophocles used them not to express something outside the action of the 


play, but to sing the praises of some virtue, or the beauties of some 
place mentioned in it. He selects what he wishes to emphasise and sings 
of white Colonus and its nightingale, or of love unconquered in fight. 
Lovely, lofty, and serene his choruses grow naturally out of his 

situations, and change, not the point of view, but the mood. In 

Euripides, however, the situations are not contained within themselves; 
they give off an atmosphere of doubt, of suggestion, of questioning; but 
if we look to the choruses to make this plain we are often baffled 

rather than instructed. At once in the _Bacche_ we are in the world of 
psychology and doubt; the world where the mind twists facts and changes 
them and makes the familiar aspects of life appear new and questionable. 
What is Bacchus, and who are the Gods, and what is man's duty to them, 
and what the rights of his subtle brain? To these questions the chorus 
makes no reply, or replies mockingly, or speaks darkly as if the 
straitness of the dramatic form had tempted Euripides to violate it in 
order to relieve his mind of its weight. Time is so short and | have so 
much to say, that unless you will allow me to place together two 
apparently unrelated statements and trust to you to pull them together, 
you must be content with a mere skeleton of the play | might have given 
you. Such is the argument. Euripides therefore suffers less than 
Sophocles and less than Aschylus from being read privately in a room, 
and not seen ong hillside in the sunshine. He can be acted in the mind; 
he can comment upon the questions of the moment; more than the others he 
will vary in popularity from age to age. 


If then in Sophocles the play is concentrated in the figures themselves, 
and in Euripides is to be retrieved from flashes of poetry and questions 
far flung and unanswered, Aschylus makes these little dramas (the 
_Agamemnon_ has 1663 lines;__Lear_ about 2600), tremendous by stretching 
every phrase to the utmost, by sending them floating forth in metaphors, 
by bidding them rise up and stalk eyeless and majestic through the 

scene. To understand him it is not so necessary to understand Greek as 

to understand poetry. It is necessary to take that dangerous leap 

through the air without the support of words which Shakespeare also asks 
of us. For words, when opposed to such a blast of meaning, must give 

out, must be blown astray, and only by collecting in companies convey 

the meaning which each one separately is too weak to express. Connecting 
them in a rapid flight of the mind we know instantly and instinctively 
what they mean, but could not decant that meaning afresh into any other 
words. There is an ambiguity which is the mark of the highest poetry; we 
cannot know exactly what it means. Take this from the Agamemnon for 
instance-- 
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The meaning is just on the far side of language. It is the meaning which 

in moments of astonishing excitement and stress we perceive in our minds 
without words; it is the meaning that Dostoevsky (hampered as he was by 
prose and as we are by translation) leads us to by some astonishing run 
up the scale of emotions and points at but cannot indicate; the meaning 
that Shakespeare succeeds in snaring. 


Aschylus thus will not give, as Sophocles gives, the very words that 
people might have spoken, only so arranged that they have in some 
mysterious way a general force, a symbolic power, nor like Euripides 

will he combine incongruities and thus enlarge his little space, as a 

small room is enlarged by mirrors in odd corners. By the bold and running 
use of metaphor he will amplify and give us, not the thing itself, but 

the reverberation and reflection which, taken into his mind, the thing 

has made; close enough to the original to illustrate it, remote enough 

to heighten, enlarge, and make splendid. 


For none of these dramatists had the license which belongs to the 
novelist, and, in some degree, to all writers of printed books, of 
modelling their meaning with an infinity of slight touches which can 
only be properly applied by reading quietly, carefully, and sometimes 
two or three times over. Every sentence had to explode on striking the 
ear, however slowly and beautifully the words might then descend, and 
however enigmatic might their final purport be. No splendour or richness 
of metaphor could have saved the _Agamemnon_ if either images or 
allusions of the subtlest or most decorative had got between us and the 
naked cry 
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Dramatic they had to be at whatever cost. 


But winter fell on these villages, darkness and extreme cold descended 
on the hillside. There must have been some place indoors where men 
could retire, both in the depths of winter and in the summer heats, 


where they could sit and drink, where they could lie stretched at their 
ease, where they could talk. It is Plato, of course, who reveals the 

life indoors, and describes how, when a party of friends met and had 
eaten not at all luxuriously and drunk a little wine, some handsome boy 
ventured a question, or quoted an opinion, and Socrates took it up, 
fingered it, turned it round, looked at it this way and that, swiftly 
stripped it of its inconsistencies and falsities and brought the whole 
company by degrees to gaze with him at the truth. It is an exhausting 
process; to contract painfully upon the exact meaning of words; to judge 
what each admission involves; to follow intently, yet critically, the 
dwindling and changing of opinion as it hardens and intensifies into 
truth. Are pleasure and good the same? Can virtue be taught? Is virtue 
knowledge? The tired or feeble mind may easily lapse as the remorseless 
questioning proceeds; but no one, however weak, can fail, even if he 
does not learn more from Plato, to love knowledge better. For as the 
argument mounts from step to step, Protagoras yielding, Socrates pushing 
on, what matters is not so much the end we reach as our manner of 
reaching it. That all can feel--the indomitable honesty, the courage, 

the love of truth which draw Socrates and us in his wake to the summit 
where, if we too may stand for a moment, it is to enjoy the greatest 
felicity of which we are capable. 


Yet such an expression seems ill fitted to describe the state of mind of 

a student to whom, after painful argument, the truth has been revealed. 
But truth is various; truth comes to us in different disguises; it is 

not with the intellect alone that we perceive it. It is a winter's 

night; the tables are spread at Agathon's house; the girl is playing the 
flute; Socrates has washed himself and put on sandals; he has stopped in 
the hall; he refuses to move when they send for him. Now Socrates has 
done; he is bantering Alcibiades; Alcibiades takes a fillet and binds it 
round ‘this wonderful fellow's head”. He praises Socrates. "For he cares 
not for mere beauty, but despises more than any one can imagine all 
external possessions, whether it be beauty or wealth or glory, or any 
other thing for which the multitude felicitates the possessor. He 

esteems these things and us who honour them, as nothing, and lives among 
men, making all the objects of their admiration the playthings of his 
irony. But | know not if any one of you has ever seen the divine images 
which are within, when he has been opened and is serious. | have seen 
them, and they are so supremely beautiful, so golden, divine, and 
wonderful, that everything which Socrates commands surely ought to be 
obeyed even like the voice of a God." All this flows over the arguments 
of Plato--laughter and movement; people getting up and going out; the 


hour changing; tempers being lost; jokes cracked; the dawn rising. 
Truth, it seems, is various; Truth is to be pursued with all our 

faculties. Are we to rule out the amusements, the tendernesses, the 
frivolities of friendship because we love truth? Will truth be quicker 
found because we stop our ears to music and drink no wine, and sleep 
instead of talking through the long winter's night? It is not to the 
cloistered disciplinarian mortifying himself in solitude that we are to 
turn, but to the well-sunned nature, the man who practises the art of 
living to the best advantage, so that nothing is stunted but some things 
are permanently more valuable than others. 


So in these dialogues we are made to seek truth with every part of us. 
For Plato, of course, had the dramatic genius. It is by means of that, 

by an art which conveys in a sentence or two the setting and the 
atmosphere, and then with perfect adroitness insinuates itself into the 
coils of the argument without losing its liveliness and grace, and then 
contracts to bare statement, and then, mounting, expands and soars in 
that higher air which is generally reached only by the more extreme 
measures of poetry--it is this art which plays upon us in so many ways 
at once and brings us to an exultation of mind which can only be reached 
when all the powers are called upon to contribute their energy to the 
whole. 


But we must beware. Socrates did not care for "mere beauty", by which he 
meant, perhaps, beauty as ornament. A people who judged as much as the 
Athenians did by ear, sitting out-of-doors at the play or listening to 
argument in the market-place, were far less apt than we are to break off 
sentences and appreciate them apart from the context. For them there 
were no Beauties of Hardy, Beauties of Meredith, Sayings from George 
Eliot. The writer had to think more of the whole and less of the detail. 
Naturally, living in the open, it was not the lip or the eye that struck 

them, but the carriage of the body and the proportions of its parts. 

Thus when we quote and extract we do the Greeks more damage than we do 
the English. There is a bareness and abruptness in their literature 

which grates upon a taste accustomed to the intricacy and finish of 
printed books. We have to stretch our minds to grasp a whole devoid of 
the prettiness of detail or the emphasis of eloquence. Accustomed to 

look directly and largely rather than minutely and aslant, it was safe 

for them to step into the thick of emotions which blind and bewilder an 
age like our own. In the vast catastrophe of the European war our 
emotions had to be broken up for us, and put at an angle from us, before 
we could allow ourselves to feel them in poetry or fiction. The only 


poets who spoke to the purpose spoke in the sidelong, satiric manner of 
Wilfrid Owen and Siegfried Sassoon. It was not possible for them to be 
direct without being clumsy; or to speak simply of emotion without being 
sentimental. But the Greeks could say, as if for the first time, "Yet 

being dead they have not died". They could say, "If to die nobly is the 
chief part of excellence, to us out of all men Fortune gave this lot; 

for hastening to set a crown of freedom on Greece we lie possessed of 
praise that grows not old". They could march straight up, with their 

eyes open; and thus fearlessly approached, emotions stand still and 
suffer themselves to be looked at. 


But again (the question comes back and back), Are we reading Greek as it 
was written when we say this? When we read these few words cut on a 
tombstone, a stanza in a chorus, the end or the opening of a dialogue of 
Plato's, a fragment of Sappho, when we bruise our minds upon some 
tremendous metaphor in the _Agamemnon_ instead of stripping the branch 
of its flowers instantly as we do in reading _Lear_--are we not reading 
wrongly? losing our sharp sight in the haze of associations? reading 

into Greek poetry not what they have but what we lack? Does not the 
whole of Greece heap itself behind every line of its literature? They 
admit us to a vision of the earth unravaged, the sea unpolluted, the 
maturity, tried but unbroken, of mankind. Every word is reinforced by a 
vigour which pours out of olive-tree and temple and the bodies of the 
young. The nightingale has only to be named by Sophocles and she sings; 
the grove has only to be called GBATOV, "untrodden", and we 

imagine the twisted branches and the purple violets. Back and back we 
are drawn to steep ourselves in what, perhaps, is only an image of the 
reality, not the reality itself, a summer's day imagined in the heart of 

a northern winter. Chief among these sources of glamour and perhaps 
misunderstanding is the language. We can never hope to get the whole 
fling of a sentence in Greek as we do in English. We cannot hear it, now 
dissonant, now harmonious, tossing sound from line to line across a 
page. We cannot pick up infallibly one by one all those minute signals 

by which a phrase is made to hint, to turn, to live. Nevertheless it is 

the language that has us most in bondage; the desire for that which 
perpetually lures us back. First there is the compactness of the 
expression. Shelley takes twenty-one words in English to translate 
thirteen words of Greek. 


TS YOUV TroInTls yiyveTal, Kav GUOUTOS fF TO TIpIVv, OU Gv“ Epws 
awntai 


... For every one, even if before he were ever so undisciplined, 
becomes a poet as soon as he is touched by love. 


Every ounce of fat has been pared off, leaving the flesh firm. Then, 
spare and bare as it is, no language can move more quickly, dancing, 
shaking, all alive, but controlled. Then there are the words themselves 
which, in so many instances, we have made expressive to us of our own 
emotions, _thalassa, thanatos, anthos, aster_--to take the first that 
come to hand; so clear, so hard, so intense, that to speak plainly yet 
fittingly without blurring the outline or clouding the depths Greek is 
the only expression. It is useless, then, to read Greek in translations. 
Translators can but offer us a vague equivalent; their language is 
necessarily full of echoes and associations. Professor Mackail says 
"wan", and the age of Burne-Jones and Morris is at once evoked. Nor can 
the subtler stress, the flight and the fall of the words, be kept even 

by the most skilful of scholars-- 


... thee, who evermore weepest in thy rocky tomb 


is not 


GT' Ev Taw TrETPAIW, 
ai, OaKpvElc. 


Further, in reckoning the doubts and difficulties there is this 

important problem--Where are we to laugh in reading Greek? There is a 
passage inthe Odyssey_ where laughter begins to steal upon us, but if 
Homer were looking we should probably think it better to control our 
merriment. To laugh instantly it is almost necessary (though 
Aristophanes may supply us with an exception) to laugh in English. 
Humour, after all, is closely bound up with a sense of the body. When we 
laugh at the humour of Wycherley, we are laughing with the body of that 
burly rustic who was our common ancestor on the village green. The 
French, the Italians, the Americans, who derive physically from so 
different a stock, pause, as we pause in reading Homer, to make sure 
that they are laughing in the right place, and the pause is fatal. Thus 
humour is the first of the gifts to perish in a foreign tongue, and when 


we turn from Greek to Elizabethan literature it seems, after a long 
silence, as if our great age were ushered in by a burst of laughter. 


These are all difficulties, sources of misunderstanding, of distorted 

and romantic, of servile and snobbish passion. Yet even for the 
unlearned some certainties remain. Greek is the impersonal literature; 

it is also the literature of masterpieces. There are no schools; no 
forerunners; no heirs. We cannot trace a gradual process working in many 
men imperfectly until it expresses itself adequately at last in one. 

Again, there is always about Greek literature that air of vigour which 
permeates an "age", whether it is the age of Aschylus, or Racine, or 
Shakespeare. One generation at least in that fortunate time is blown on 
to be writers to the extreme; to attain that unconsciousness which means 
that the consciousness is stimulated to the highest extent; to surpass 

the limits of small triumphs and tentative experiments. Thus we have 
Sappho with her constellations of adjectives, Plato daring extravagant 
flights of poetry in the midst of prose; Thucydides, constricted and 
contracted; Sophocles gliding like a shoal of trout smoothly and 

quietly, apparently motionless, and then with a flicker of fins off and 
away; while in the _Odyssey_ we have what remains the triumph of 
narrative, the clearest and at the same time the most romantic story of 
the fortunes of men and women. 


The _Odyssey_ is merely a story of adventure, the instinctive 
story-telling of a sea-faring race. So we may begin it, reading quickly 

in the spirit of children wanting amusement fo find out what happens 
next. But here is nothing immature; here are full-grown people, crafty, 
subtle, and passionate. Nor is the world itself a small one, since the 

sea which separates island from island has to be crossed by little 
hand-made boats and is measured by the flight of the sea-gulls. It is 
true that the islands are not thickly populated, and the people, though 
everything is made by hand, are not closely kept at work. They have had 
time to develop a very dignified, a very stately society, with an 

ancient tradition of manners behind it, which makes every relation at 
once orderly, natural, and full of reserve. Penelope crosses the room; 
Telemachus goes to bed; Nausicaa washes her linen; and their actions 
seem laden with beauty because they do not know that they are beautiful, 
have been born to their possessions, are no more self-conscious than 
children, and yet, all those thousands of years ago, in their little 

islands, know all that is to be known. With the sound of the sea in 

their ears, vines, meadows, rivulets about them, they are even more 
aware than we are of a ruthless fate. There is a sadness at the back of 


life which they do not attempt to mitigate. Entirely aware of their own 
standing in the shadow, and yet alive to every tremor and gleam of 
existence, there they endure, and it is to the Greeks that we turn when 
we are sick of the vagueness, of the confusion, of the Christianity and 
its consolations, of our own age. 





=PEACE 
by Aristophanes 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


TRYGAEUS. 

TWO SERVANTS of TRYGAEUS. 
MAIDENS, Daughters of TRYGAEUS. 
HERMES. 

WAR. 

TUMULT. 

HIEROCLES, a Soothsayer. 

A SICKLE-MAKER. 

A CREST-MAKER. 

A TRUMPET-MAKER. 

A HELMET-MAKER. 

A SPEAR-MAKER. 

SON OF LAMACHUS. 

SON OF CLEONYMUS. 
CHORUS OF HUSBANDMEN. 


SCENE: A farmyard, two slaves busy beside a dungheap; afterwards, in 
Olympus. 


* * * * * 


PEACE 


FIRST SERVANT. Quick, quick, bring the dung-beetle his cake. 

SECOND SERVANT. Coming, coming. 

FIRST SERVANT. Give it to him, and may it kill him! 

SECOND SERVANT. May he never eat a better. 

FIRST SERVANT. Now give him this other one kneaded up with ass's dung. 
SECOND SERVANT. There! I've done that too. 


FIRST SERVANT. And where's what you gave him just now; surely he can't 
have devoured it yet! 


SECOND SERVANT. Indeed he has; he snatched it, rolled it between his feet 
and boiled it. 


FIRST SERVANT. Come, hurry up, knead up a lot and knead them stiffly. 


SECOND SERVANT. Oh, scavengers, help me in the name of the gods, if you 
do not wish to see me fall down choked. 


FIRST SERVANT. Come, come, another made of the stool of a young 
scapegrace catamite. ‘Twill be to the beetle's taste; he likes it well 
ground.[262] 


SECOND SERVANT. There! | am free at least from suspicion; none will 
accuse me of tasting what | mix. 


FIRST SERVANT. Faugh! come, now another! keep on mixing with all your 
might. 


SECOND SERVANT. I faith, no. | can stand this awful cesspool stench no 
longer, so | bring you the whole ill-smelling gear. 


FIRST SERVANT. Pitch it down the sewer sooner, and yourself with it. 
SECOND SERVANT. Maybe, one of you can tell me where | can buy a 


stopped-up nose, for there is no work more disgusting than to mix food 
for a beetle and to carry it to him. A pig or a dog will at least pounce 


upon our excrement without more ado, but this foul wretch affects the 
disdainful, the spoilt mistress, and won't eat unless | offer him a cake 
that has been kneaded for an entire day.... But let us open the door a 

bit ajar without his seeing it. Has he done eating? Come, pluck up 
courage, cram yourself till you burst! The cursed creature! It wallows in 
its food! It grips it between its claws like a wrestler clutching his 
opponent, and with head and feet together rolls up its paste like a 
ropemaker twisting a hawser. What an indecent, stinking, gluttonous 
beast! | know not what angry god let this monster loose upon us, but of a 
certainty it was neither Aphrodité nor the Graces. 


FIRST SERVANT. Who was it then? 
SECOND SERVANT. No doubt the Thunderer, Zeus. 


FIRST SERVANT. But perhaps some spectator, some beardless youth, who 
thinks himself a sage, will say, "What is this? What does the beetle 
mean?” And then an lonian,[263] sitting next him, will add, "I think ‘tis 
an allusion to Cleon, who so shamelessly feeds on filth all by 
himself."--But now I'm going indoors to fetch the beetle a drink. 


SECOND SERVANT. As for me, | will explain the matter to you all, 

children, youths, grown-ups and old men, aye, even to the decrepit 

dotards. My master is mad, not as you are, but with another sort of 
madness, quite a new kind. The livelong day he looks open-mouthed towards 
heaven and never stops addressing Zeus. "Ah! Zeus,” he cries, "what are 
thy intentions? Lay aside thy besom; do not sweep Greece away!" 


TRYGAEUS. Ah! ah! ah! 
FIRST SERVANT. Hush, hush! Methinks | hear his voice! 


TRYGAEUS. Oh! Zeus, what art thou going to do for our people? Dost thou 
not see this, that our cities will soon be but empty husks? 


FIRST SLAVE. As | told you, that is his form of madness. There you have a 
sample of his follies. When his trouble first began to seize him, he said 

to himself, "By what means could | go straight to Zeus?" Then he made 
himself very slender little ladders and so clambered up towards heaven; 
but he soon came hurtling down again and broke his head. Yesterday, to 
our misfortune, he went out and brought us back this thoroughbred, but 
from where | know not, this great beetle, whose groom he has forced me to 


become. He himself caresses it as though it were a horse, saying, "Oh! my 
little Pegasus,[264] my noble aerial steed, may your wings soon bear me 
straight to Zeus!" But what is my master doing? | must stoop down to look 
through this hole. Oh! great gods! Here! neighbours, run here quick! here 
is my master flying off mounted on his beetle as if on horseback. 


TRYGAEUS. Gently, gently, go easy, beetle; don't start off so proudly, or 
trust at first too greatly to your powers; wait till you have sweated, 

till the beating of your wings shall make your limb joints supple. Above 
all things, don't let off some foul smell, | adjure you; else | would 

rather have you stop in the stable altogether. 

SECOND SERVANT. Poor master! Is he crazy? 

TRYGAEUS. Silence! silence! 

SECOND SERVANT (_to Trygaeus_). But why start up into the air on chance? 


TRYGAEUS. 'Tis for the weal of all the Greeks; | am attempting a daring 
and novel feat. 


SECOND SERVANT. But what is your purpose? What useless folly! 
TRYGAEUS. No words of ill omen! Give vent to joy and command all men to 
keep silence, to close down their drains and privies with new tiles and 


to stop their own vent-holes.[265] 


FIRST SERVANT. No, | shall not be silent, unless you tell me where you 
are going. 


TRYGAEUS. Why, where am | likely to be going across the sky, if it be not 
to visit Zeus? 


FIRST SERVANT. For what purpose? 
TRYGAEUS. | want to ask him what he reckons to do for all the Greeks. 
SECOND SERVANT. And if he doesn't tell you? 


TRYGAEUS. | shall pursue him at law as a traitor who sells Greece to the 
Medes.[266] 


SECOND SERVANT. Death seize me, if | let you go. 
TRYGAEUS. It is absolutely necessary. 


SECOND SERVANT. Alas! alas! dear little girls, your father is deserting 
you secretly to go to heaven. Ah! poor orphans, entreat him, beseech him. 


LITTLE DAUGHTER. Father! father! what is this | hear? Is it true? What! 
you would leave me, you would vanish into the sky, you would go to the 
crows?[267] ‘Tis impossible! Answer, father, an you love me. 


TRYGAEUS. Yes, | am going. You hurt me too sorely, my daughters, when you 
ask me for bread, calling me your daddy, and there is not the ghost of an 
obolus in the house; if | succeed and come back, you will have a barley 
loaf every morning--and a punch in the eye for sauce! 


LITTLE DAUGHTER. But how will you make the journey? ‘Tis not a ship that 
will carry you thither. 


TRYGAEUS. No, but this winged steed will. 


LITTLE DAUGHTER. But what an idea, daddy, to harness a beetle, on which 
to fly to the gods. 


TRYGAEUS. We see from Aesop's fables that they alone can fly to the abode 
of the Immortals.[268] 


LITTLE DAUGHTER. Father, father, ‘tis a tale nobody can believe! that 
such a stinking creature can have gone to the gods. 


TRYGAEUS. It went to have vengeance on the eagle and break its eggs. 


LITTLE DAUGHTER. Why not saddle Pegasus? you would have a more 
tragic_ [269] appearance in the eyes of the gods. 


TRYGAEUS. Eh! don't you see, little fool, that then twice the food would 
be wanted? Whereas my beetle devours again as filth what | have eaten 
myself. 


LITTLE DAUGHTER. And if it fell into the watery depths of the sea, could 
it escape with its wings? 


TRYGAEUS (_ showing his penis_). | am fitted with a rudder in case of 
need, and my Naxos beetle will serve me as a boat.[270] 


LITTLE DAUGHTER. And what harbour will you put in at? 
TRYGAEUS. Why, is there not the harbour of Cantharos at the Piraeus?[271] 


LITTLE DAUGHTER. Take care not to knock against anything and so fall off 
into space; once a cripple, you would be a fit subject for Euripides, who 
would put you into a tragedy.[272] 


TRYGAEUS. I'll see to it. Good-bye! (_To the Athenians._) You, for love 

of whom | brave these dangers, do ye neither let wind nor go to stool for 
the space of three days, for, if, while cleaving the air, my steed should 
scent anything, he would fling me head foremost from the summit of my 
hopes. Now come, my Pegasus, get a-going with up-pricked ears and make 
your golden bridle resound gaily. Eh! what are you doing? What are you up 
to? Do you turn your nose towards the cesspools? Come, pluck up a spirit; 
rush upwards from the earth, stretch out your speedy wings and make 
straight for the palace of Zeus; for once give up foraging in your daily 
food.--Hi! you down there, what are you after now? Oh! my god! 'tis a man 
emptying his belly in the Piraeus, close to the house where the bad girls 
are. But is it my death you seek then, my death? Will you not bury that 
right away and pile a great heap of earth upon it and plant wild thyme 
therein and pour perfumes on it? If | were to fall from up here and 
misfortune happened to me, the town of Chios[273]would owe a fine of five 
talents for my death, all along of your cursed rump. Alas! how frightened 
| am! oh! | have no heart for jests. Ah! machinist, take great care of 

me. There is already a wind whirling round my navel; take great care or, 
from sheer fright, | shall form food for my beetle... But | think | am 

no longer far from the gods; aye, that is the dwelling of Zeus, | 

perceive. Hullo! Hi! where is the doorkeeper? Will no one open? 


* * * * * 
_ The scene changes and heaven is presented._ 


HERMES. Meseems | can sniff a man. (_He perceives Irygaeus astride his 
beetle._) Why, what plague is this? 


TRYGAEUS. A horse-beetle. 


HERMES. Oh! impudent, shameless rascal! oh! scoundrel! triple scoundrel! 
the greatest scoundrel in the world! how did you come here? Oh! scoundrel 
of all scoundrels! your name? Reply. 

TRYGAEUS. Triple scoundrel. 

HERMES. Your country? 

TRYGAEUS. Triple scoundrel. 

HERMES. Your father? 

TRYGAEUS. My father? Triple scoundrel. 


HERMES. By the Earth, you shall die, unless you tell me your name. 


TRYGAEUS. | am Trygaeus of the Athmonian deme, a good vine-dresser, 
little addicted to quibbling and not at all an informer. 


HERMES. Why do you come? 
TRYGAEUS. | come to bring you this meat. 
HERMES. Ah! my good friend, did you have a good journey? 


TRYGAEUS. Glutton, be off! | no longer seem a triple scoundrel to you. 
Come, call Zeus. 


HERMES. Ah! ah! you are a long way yet from reaching the gods, for they 
moved yesterday. 


TRYGAEUS. To what part of the earth? 
HERMES. Eh! of the earth, did you say? 
TRYGAEUS. In short, where are they then? 


HERMES. Very far, very far, right at the furthest end of the dome of 
heaven. 


TRYGAEUS. But why have they left you all alone here? 


HERMES. | am watching what remains of the furniture, the little pots and 
pans, the bits of chairs and tables, and odd wine-jars. 


TRYGAEUS. And why have the gods moved away? 


HERMES. Because of their wrath against the Greeks. They have located War 
in the house they occupied themselves and have given him full power to do 
with you exactly as he pleases; then they went as high up as ever they 
could, so as to see no more of your fights and to hear no more of your 
prayers. 


TRYGAEUS. What reason have they for treating us so? 

HERMES. Because they have afforded you an opportunity for peace more than 
once, but you have always preferred war. If the Laconians got the very 
slightest advantage, they would exclaim, "By the Twin Brethren! the 
Athenians shall smart for this." If, on the contrary, the latter 

triumphed and the Laconians came with peace proposals, you would say, "By 
Demeter, they want to deceive us. No, by Zeus, we will not hear a word; 

they will always be coming as long as we hold Pylos."[274] 

TRYGAEUS. Yes, that is quite the style our folk do talk in. 

HERMES. So that | don't know whether you will ever see Peace again. 
TRYGAEUS. Why, where has she gone to then? 

HERMES. War has cast her into a deep pit. 

TRYGAEUS. Where? 


HERMES. Down there, at the very bottom. And you see what heaps of stones 
he has piled over the top, so that you should never pull her out again. 


TRYGAEUS. Tell me, what is War preparing against us? 
HERMES. All | know is that last evening he brought along a huge mortar. 
TRYGAEUS. And what is he going to do with his mortar? 


HERMES. He wants to pound up all the cities of Greece in it... But | 
must say good-bye, for | think he is coming out; what an uproar he is 


making! 


TRYGAEUS. Ah! great gods! let us seek safety; meseems | already hear the 
noise of this fearful war mortar. 


WAR (_enters carrying a mortar_). Oh! mortals, mortals, wretched mortals, 
how your jaws will snap! 


TRYGAEUS. Oh! divine Apollo! what a prodigious big mortar! Oh, what 
misery the very sight of War causes me! This then is the foe from whom | 


fly, who is so cruel, so formidable, so stalwart, so solid on his legs! 


WAR. Oh! Prasiae![275] thrice wretched, five times, aye, a thousand times 
wretched! for thou shalt be destroyed this day. 


TRYGAEUS. This does not yet concern us over much; 'tis only so much the 
worse for the Laconians. 


WAR. Oh! Megara! Megara! how utterly are you going to be ground up! what 
fine mincemeat[276] are you to be made into! 


TRYGAEUS. Alas! alas! what bitter tears there will be among the 
Megarians![277] 


WAR. Oh, Sicily! you too must perish! Your wretched towns shall be grated 
like this cheese.[278] Now let us pour some Attic honey[279] into the 


mortar. 


TRYGAEUS. Oh! | beseech you! use some other honey; this kind is worth 
four obols; be careful, oh! be careful of our Attic honey. 


WAR. Hi! Tumult, you slave there! 
TUMULT. What do you want? 


WAR. Out upon you! You stand there with folded arms. Take this cuff o' 
the head for your pains. 


TUMULT. Oh! how it stings! Master, have you got garlic in your fist, | 
wonder? 


WAR. Run and fetch me a pestle. 


TUMULT. But we haven't got one; ‘twas only yesterday we moved. 
WAR. Go and fetch me one from Athens, and hurry, hurry! 


TUMULT. Aye, | hasten there; if | return without one, | shall have no 
cause for laughing. [_ Exit._ 


TRYGAEUS. Ah! what is to become of us, wretched mortals that we are? See 
the danger that threatens if he returns with the pestle, for War will 
quietly amuse himself with pounding all the towns of Hellas to pieces. 
Ah! Bacchus! cause this herald of evil to perish on his road! 

WAR. Well! 

TUMULT (_who has returned_). Well, what? 

WAR. You have brought back nothing? 


TUMULT. Alas! the Athenians have lost their pestle--the tanner, who 
ground Greece to powder.[280] 


TRYGAEUS. Oh! Athené, venerable mistress! 'tis well for our city he is 
dead, and before he could serve us with this hash. 


WAR. Then go and seek one at Sparta and have done with it! 

TUMULT. Aye, aye, master! 

WAR. Be back as quick as ever you can. 

TRYGAEUS (_to the audience_). What is going to happen, friends? ‘Tis a 
critical hour. Ah! if there is some initiate of Samothrace[281] among 
you, ‘tis surely the moment to wish this messenger some accident--some 
sprain or strain. 

TUMULT (_who returns_). Alas! alas! thrice again, alas! 


WAR. What is it? Again you come back without it? 


TUMULT. The Spartans too have lost their pestle. 


WAR. How, varlet? 


TUMULT. They had lent it to their allies in Thrace,[282] who have lost it 
for them. 


TRYGAEUS. Long life to you, Thracians! My hopes revive, pluck up courage, 
mortals! 


WAR. Take all this stuff away; | am going in to make a pestle for myself. 


TRYGAEUS. Tis now the time to sing as Datis did, as he masturbated 
himself at high noon, "Oh pleasure! oh enjoyment! oh delights!" ‘Tis now, 
oh Greeks! the moment when freed of quarrels and fighting, we should 
rescue sweet Peace and draw her out of this pit, before some other pestle 
prevents us. Come, labourers, merchants, workmen, artisans, strangers, 
whether you be domiciled or not, islanders, come here, Greeks of all 
countries, come hurrying here with picks and levers and ropes! ‘Tis the 
moment to drain a cup in honour of the Good Genius. 


CHORUS. Come hither, all! quick, quick, hasten to the rescue! All peoples 
of Greece, now is the time or never, for you to help each other. You see 
yourselves freed from battles and all their horrors of bloodshed. The 

day, hateful to Lamachus,[283] has come. Come then, what must be done? 
Give your orders, direct us, for | swear to work this day without 

ceasing, until with the help of our levers and our engines we have drawn 
back into light the greatest of all goddesses, her to whom the olive is 

so dear. 


TRYGAEUS. Silence! if War should hear your shouts of joy he would bound 
forth from his retreat in fury. 


CHORUS. Such a decree overwhelms us with joy; how different to the edict, 
which bade us muster with provisions for three days.[284] 


TRYGAEUS. Let us beware lest the cursed Cerberus[285] prevent us even 
from the nethermost hell from delivering the goddess by his furious 
howling, just as he did when on earth. 


CHORUS. Once we have hold of her, none in the world will be able to take 
her from us. Huzza! huzza![286] 


TRYGAEUS. You will work my death if you don't subdue your shouts. War 
will come running out and trample everything beneath his feet. 


CHORUS. Well then! _Let_ him confound, let him trample, let him overturn 
everything! We cannot help giving vent to our joy. 


TRYGAEUS. Oh! cruel fate! My friends! in the name of the gods, what 
possesses you? Your dancing will wreck the success of a fine undertaking. 


CHORUS. ‘Tis not | who want to dance; 'tis my legs that bound with 
delight. 


TRYGAEUS. Enough, an you love me, cease your gambols. 

CHORUS. There! Tis over. 

TRYGAEUS. You say so, and nevertheless you go on. 

CHORUS. Yet one more figure and 'tis done. 

TRYGAEUS. Well, just this one; then you must dance no more. 

CHORUS. No, no more dancing, if we can help you. 

TRYGAEUS. But look, you are not stopping even now. 

CHORUS. By Zeus, | am only throwing up my right leg, that's all. 
TRYGAEUS. Come, | grant you that, but pray, annoy me no further. 
CHORUS. Ah! the left leg too will have its fling; well, ‘tis but its 

right. | am so happy, so delighted at not having to carry my buckler any 
more. | sing and | laugh more than if | had cast my old age, as a serpent 
does its skin. 

TRYGAEUS. No, ‘tis no time for joy yet, for you are not sure of success. 
But when you have got the goddess, then rejoice, shout and laugh; 
thenceforward you will be able to sail or stay at home, to make love or 
sleep, to attend festivals and processions, to play at cottabos,[287] 


live like true Sybarites and to shout, lo, io! 


CHORUS. Ah! God grant we may see the blessed day. | have suffered so 


much; have so oft slept with Phormio[288] on hard beds. You will no 

longer find me an acid, angry, hard judge as heretofore, but will find me 
turned indulgent and grown younger by twenty years through happiness. We 
have been killing ourselves long enough, tiring ourselves out with going 

to the Lyceum[289] and returning laden with spear and buckler.--But what 
can we do to please you? Come, speak; for ‘tis a good Fate, that has 

named you our leader. 

TRYGAEUS. How shall we set about removing these stones? 


HERMES. Rash reprobate, what do you propose doing? 


TRYGAEUS. Nothing bad, as Cillicon said.[290] 


HERMES. You are undone, you wretch. 


TRYGAEUS. Yes, if the lot had to decide my life, for Hermes would know 
how to turn the chance.[291] 


HERMES. You are lost, you are dead. 
TRYGAEUS. On what day? 
HERMES. This instant. 


TRYGAEUS. But | have not provided myself with flour and cheese yet[292] 
to start for death. 


HERMES. You _are_ kneaded and ground already, | tell you.[293] 
TRYGAEUS. Hah! | have not yet tasted that gentle pleasure. 


HERMES. Don't you know that Zeus has decreed death for him who is 
surprised exhuming Peace? 


TRYGAEUS. What! must | really and truly die? 
HERMES. You must. 


TRYGAEUS. Well then, lend me three drachmae to buy a young pig; | wish to 
have myself initiated before | die.[294] 


HERMES. Oh! Zeus, the Thunderer![295] 


TRYGAEUS. | adjure you in the name of the gods, master, don't denounce 
us! 


HERMES. | may not, | cannot keep silent. 
TRYGAEUS. In the name of the meats which | brought you so good-naturedly. 


HERMES. Why, wretched man, Zeus will annihilate me, if | do not shout out 
at the top of my voice, to inform him what you are plotting. 


TRYGAEUS. Oh, no! don't shout, | beg you, dear little Hermes.... And what 
are you doing, comrades? You stand there as though you were stocks and 
stones. Wretched men, speak, entreat him at once; otherwise he will be 
shouting. 


CHORUS. Oh! mighty Hermes! don't do it; no, don't do it! If ever you have 
eaten some young pig, sacrificed by us on your altars, with pleasure, may 
this offering not be without value in your sight to-day. 


TRYGAEUS. Do you not hear them wheedling you, mighty god? 

CHORUS. Be not pitiless toward our prayers; permit us to deliver the 
goddess. Oh! the most human, the most generous of the gods, be favourable 
toward us, if it be true that you detest the haughty crests and proud 

brows of Pisander;[296] we shall never cease, oh master, offering you 


sacred victims and solemn prayers. 


TRYGAEUS. Have mercy, mercy, let yourself be touched by their words; 
never was your worship so dear to them as to-day. 


HERMES. |’ truth, never have you been greater thieves.[297] 


TRYGAEUS. | will reveal a great, a terrible conspiracy against the gods 
to you. 


HERMES. Hah! speak and perchance | shall let myself be softened. 


TRYGAEUS. Know then, that the Moon and that infamous Sun are plotting 
against you, and want to deliver Greece into the hands of the Barbarians. 


HERMES. What for? 


TRYGAEUS. Because it is to you that we sacrifice, whereas the barbarians 
worship them; hence they would like to see you destroyed, that they alone 
might receive the offerings. 


HERMES. 'Tis then for this reason that these untrustworthy charioteers 
have for so long been defrauding us, one of them robbing us of daylight 
and the other nibbling away at the other's disk.[298] 


TRYGAEUS. Yes, certainly. So therefore, Hermes, my friend, help us with 
your whole heart to find and deliver the captive and we will celebrate 
the great Panathenaea[299] in your honour as well as all the festivals of 
the other gods; for Hermes shall be the Mysteries, the Dipolia, the 
Adonia; everywhere the towns, freed from their miseries, will sacrifice 
to Hermes, the Liberator; you will be loaded with benefits of every kind, 
and to start with, | offer you this cup for libations as your first 

present. 


HERMES. Ah! how golden cups do influence me! Come, friends, get to work. 
To the pit quickly, pick in hand and drag away the stones. 


CHORUS. We go, but you, the cleverest of all the gods, supervise our 
labours; tell us, good workman as you are, what we must do; we shall obey 
your orders with alacrity. 


TRYGAEUS. Quick, reach me your cup, and let us preface our work by 
addressing prayers to the gods. 


HERMES. Oh! sacred, sacred libations! Keep silence, oh! ye people! keep 
silence! 


TRYGAEUS. Let us offer our libations and our prayers, so that this day 
may begin an era of unalloyed happiness for Greece and that he who has 
bravely pulled at the rope with us may never resume his buckler. 


CHORUS. Aye, may we pass our lives in peace, caressing our mistresses and 
poking the fire. 


TRYGAEUS. May he who would prefer the war, oh Dionysus, be ever drawing 
barbed arrows out of his elbows. 


CHORUS. If there be a citizen, greedy for military rank and honours, who 
refuses, oh, divine Peace! to restore you to daylight, may he behave as 
cowardly as Cleonymus on the battlefield. 

TRYGAEUS. If a lance-maker or a dealer in shields desires war for the 
sake of better trade, may he be taken by pirates and eat nothing but 
barley. 

CHORUS. If some ambitious man does not help us, because he wants to 
become a General, or if a slave is plotting to pass over to the enemy, 
let his limbs be broken on the wheel, may he be beaten to death with 
rods! As for us, may Fortune favour us! lo! Paean, lo! 

TRYGAEUS. Don't say Paean,[300] but simply, lo. 

CHORUS. Very well, then! lo! lo! I'll simply say, lo! 

TRYGAEUS. To Hermes, the Graces, Hora, Aphrodité, Eros! 

CHORUS. And not to Ares? 

TRYGAEUS. No. 

CHORUS. Nor doubtless to Enyalius? 

TRYGAEUS. No. 

CHORUS. Come, all strain at the ropes to tear away the stones. Pull! 
HERMES. Heave away, heave, heave, oh! 

CHORUS. Come, pull harder, harder. 

HERMES. Heave away, heave, heave, oh! 

CHORUS. Still harder, harder still. 


HERMES. Heave away, heave! Heave away, heave, heave, oh! 


TRYGAEUS. Come, come, there is no working together. Come! all pull at the 
same instant! you Boeotians are only pretending. Beware! 


HERMES. Come, heave away, heave! 
CHORUS. Hi! you two pull as well. 


TRYGAEUS. Why, | am pulling, | am hanging on to the rope and straining 
till | am almost off my feet; | am working with all my might. 


HERMES. Why does not the work advance then? 


TRYGAEUS. Lamachus, this is too bad! You are in the way, sitting there. 
We have no use for your Medusa's head, friend.[301] 


HERMES. But hold, the Argives have not pulled the least bit; they have 
done nothing but laugh at us for our pains while they were getting gain 
with both hands.[302] 

TRYGAEUS. Ah! my dear sir, the Laconians at all events pull with vigour. 
CHORUS. But look! only those among them who generally hold the 
plough-tail show any zeal,[303] while the armourers impede them in their 
efforts. 

HERMES. And the Megarians too are doing nothing, yet look how they are 
pulling and showing their teeth like famished curs; the poor wretches are 


dying of hunger![304] 


TRYGAEUS. This won't do, friends. Come! all together! Everyone to the 
work and with a good heart for the business. 


HERMES. Heave away, heave! 

TRYGAEUS. Harder! 

HERMES. Heave away, heave! 

TRYGAEUS. Come on then, by heaven. 

HERMES. Heave away, heave! Heave away, heave! 


CHORUS. This will never do. 


TRYGAEUS. Is it not a shame? some pull one way and others another. You, 
Argives there, beware of a thrashing! 


HERMES. Come, put your strength into it. 

TRYGAEUS. Heave away, heave! 

CHORUS. There are many ill-disposed folk among us. 
TRYGAEUS. Do you at least, who long for peace, pull heartily. 
CHORUS. But there are some who prevent us. 


HERMES. Off to the Devil with you, Megarians! The goddess hates you. She 
recollects that you were the first to rub her the wrong way. Athenians, 
you are not well placed for pulling. There you are too busy with 

law-suits; if you really want to free the goddess, get down a little 
towards the sea.[305] 


CHORUS. Come, friends, none but husbandmen on the rope. 
HERMES. Ah! that will do ever so much better. 


CHORUS. He says the thing is going well. Come, all of you, together and 
with a will. 


TRYGAEUS. 'Tis the husbandmen who are doing all the work. 


CHORUS. Come then, come, and all together! Hah! hah! at last there is 
some unanimity in the work. Don't let us give up, let us redouble our 
efforts. There! now we have it! Come then, all together! Heave away, 
heave! Heave away, heave! Heave away, heave! Heave away, heave! Heave 
away, heave! All together! (_ Peace is drawn out of the pit._) 


TRYGAEUS. Oh! venerated goddess, who givest us our grapes, where am | to 
find the ten-thousand-gallon words[306] wherewith to greet thee? | have 
none such at home. Oh! hail to thee, Opora,[307] and thou, Theoria![308] 
How beautiful is thy face! How sweet thy breath! What gentle fragrance 
comes from thy bosom, gentle as freedom from military duty, as the most 
dainty perfumes! 


HERMES. Is it then a smell like a soldier's knapsack? 


CHORUS. Oh! hateful soldier! your hideous satchel makes me sick! it 
stinks like the belching of onions, whereas this lovable deity has the 
odour of sweet fruits, of festivals, of the Dionysia, of the harmony of 
flutes, of the comic poets, of the verses of Sophocles, of the phrases of 
Euripides... 


TRYGAEUS. That's a foul calumny, you wretch! She detests that framer of 
subtleties and quibbles. 


CHORUS. ... of ivy, of straining-bags for wine, of bleating ewes, of 
provision-laden women hastening to the kitchen, of the tipsy servant 
wench, of the upturned wine-jar, and of a whole heap of other good 
things. 


HERMES. Then look how the reconciled towns chat pleasantly together, how 
they laugh; and yet they are all cruelly mishandled; their wounds are 
bleeding still. 


TRYGAEUS. But let us also scan the mien of the spectators; we shall thus 
find out the trade of each. 


HERMES. Ah! good gods! look at that poor crest-maker, tearing at his 
hair,[309] and at that pike-maker, who has just broken wind in yon 
sword-cutler's face. 


TRYGAEUS. And do you see with what pleasure this sickle-maker is making 
long noses at the spear-maker? 


HERMES. Now ask the husbandmen to be off. 


TRYGAEUS. Listen, good folk! Let the husbandmen take their farming tools 
and return to their fields as quick as possible, but without either 

sword, spear or javelin. All is as quiet as if Peace had been reigning 

for a century. Come, let everyone go till the earth, singing the Paean. 


CHORUS. Oh, thou, whom men of standing desired and who art good to 
husbandmen, | have gazed upon thee with delight; and now | go to greet my 
vines, to caress after so long an absence the fig trees | planted in my 
youth. 


TRYGAEUS. Friends, let us first adore the goddess, who has delivered us 


from crests and Gorgons;[310] then let us hurry to our farms, having 
first bought a nice little piece of salt fish to eat in the fields. 


HERMES. By Posidon! what a fine crew they make and dense as the crust of 
a cake; they are as nimble as guests on their way to a feast. 


TRYGAEUS. See, how their iron spades glitter and how beautifully their 
three-pronged mattocks glisten in the sun! How regularly they will align 
the plants! | also burn myself to go into the country and to turn over 

the earth | have so long neglected.--Friends, do you remember the happy 
life that peace afforded us formerly; can you recall the splendid baskets 

of figs, both fresh and dried, the myrtles, the sweet wine, the violets 
blooming near the spring, and the olives, for which we have wept so much? 
Worship, adore the goddess for restoring you so many blessings. 


CHORUS. Hail! hail! thou beloved divinity! thy return overwhelms us with 
joy. When far from thee, my ardent wish to see my fields again made me 
pine with regret. From thee came all blessings. Oh! much desired Peace! 
thou art the sole support of those who spend their lives tilling the 

earth. Under thy rule we had a thousand delicious enjoyments at our beck; 
thou wert the husbandman’s wheaten cake and his safeguard. So that our 
vineyards, our young fig-tree woods and all our plantations hail thee 

with delight and smile at thy coming. But where was she then, | wonder, 
all the long time she spent away from us? Hermes, thou benevolent god, 
tell us! 


HERMES. Wise husbandmen, hearken to my words, if you want to know why she 
was lost to you. The start of our misfortunes was the exile of 

Phidias;[311] Pericles feared he might share his ill-luck, he mistrusted 

your peevish nature and, to prevent all danger to himself, he threw out 

that little spark, the Megarian decree,[312] set the city aflame, and 

blew up the conflagration with a hurricane of war, so that the smoke drew 
tears from all Greeks both here and over there. At the very outset of 

this fire our vines were a-crackle, our casks knocked together;[313] it 

was beyond the power of any man to stop the disaster, and Peace 

disappeared. 


TRYGAEUS. That, by Apollo! is what no one ever told me; | could not think 
what connection there could be between Phidias and Peace. 


CHORUS. Nor |; | know it now. This accounts for her beauty, if she is 
related to him. There are so many things that escape us. 


HERMES. Then, when the towns subject to you saw that you were angered one 
against the other and were showing each other your teeth like dogs, they 
hatched a thousand plots to pay you no more dues and gained over the 

chief citizens of Sparta at the price of gold. They, being as shamelessly 
greedy as they were faithless in diplomacy, chased off Peace with 

ignominy to let loose War. Though this was profitable to them, ‘twas the 

ruin of the husbandmen, who were innocent of all blame; for, in revenge, 
your galleys went out to devour their figs. 


TRYGAEUS. And ‘twas with justice too; did they not break down my black 
fig tree, which | had planted and dunged with my own hands? 


CHORUS. Yes, by Zeus! yes, ‘twas well done; the wretches broke a chest 
for me with stones, which held six medimni of corn. 


HERMES. Then the rural labourers flocked into the city[314] and let 
themselves be bought over like the others. Not having even a grape-stone 
to munch and longing after their figs, they looked towards the 
orators.[315] These well knew that the poor were driven to extremity and 
lacked even bread; but they nevertheless drove away the Goddess each time 
she reappeared in answer to the wish of the country with their loud 
shrieks, that were as sharp as pitchforks; furthermore, they attacked the 
well-filled purses of the richest among our allies on the pretence that 
they belonged to Brasidas’ party.[316] And then you would tear the poor 
accused wretch to pieces with your teeth; for the city, all pale with 

hunger and cowed with terror, gladly snapped up any calumny that was 
thrown it to devour. So the strangers, seeing what terrible blows the 
informers dealt, sealed their lips with gold. They grew rich, while you, 
alas! you could only see that Greece was going to ruin. ‘Twas the tanner 
who was the author of all this woe.[317] 


TRYGAEUS. Enough said, Hermes, leave that man in Hades, whither he has 
gone; he no longer belongs to us, but rather to yourself.[318] That he 
was a cheat, a braggart, a calumniator when alive, why, nothing could be 
truer; but anything you might say now would be an insult to one of your 
own folk. Oh! venerated Goddess! why art thou silent? 


HERMES. And how could she speak to the spectators? She is too angry at 
all that they have made her suffer. 


TRYGAEUS. At least let her speak a little to you, Hermes. 


HERMES. Tell me, my dear, what are your feelings with regard to them? 
Come, you relentless foe of all bucklers, speak; | am listening to you. 
(_Peace whispers into Hermes’ ear._) Is that your grievance against them? 
Yes, yes, | understand. Hearken, you folk, this is her complaint. She 

says, that after the affair of Pylos[319] she came to you unbidden to 

bring you a basket full of truces and that you thrice repulsed her by 

your votes in the assembly. 


TRYGAEUS. Yes, we did wrong, but forgive us, for our mind was then 
entirely absorbed in leather.[320] 


HERMES. Listen again to what she has just asked me. Who was her greatest 
foe here? and furthermore, had she a friend who exerted himself to put an 
end to the fighting? 

TRYGAEUS. Her most devoted friend was Cleonymus; it is undisputed. 
HERMES. How then did Cleonymus behave in fights? 

TRYGAEUS. Oh! the bravest of warriors! Only he was not born of the father 
he claims; he showed it quick enough in the army by throwing away his 


weapons.[321] 


HERMES. There is yet another question she has just put to me. Who rules 
now in the rostrum? 


TRYGAEUS. ‘Tis Hyperbolus, who now holds empire on the Pnyx. (_To 
Peace._) What now? you turn away your head! 


HERMES. She is vexed, that the people should give themselves a wretch of 
that kind for their chief. 


TRYGAEUS Oh! we shall not employ him again; but the people, seeing 
themselves without a leader, took him haphazard, just as a man, who is 
naked, springs upon the first cloak he sees. 

HERMES. She asks, what will be the result of such a choice of the city? 


TRYGAEUS. We shall be more far-seeing in consequence. 


HERMES. And why? 


TRYGAEUS. Because he is a lamp-maker. Formerly we only directed our 
business by groping in the dark; now we shall only deliberate by 
lamplight. 

HERMES. Oh! oh! what questions she does order me to put to you! 
TRYGAEUS. What are they? 


HERMES. She wants to have news of a whole heap of old-fashioned things 
she left here. First of all, how is Sophocles? 


TRYGAEUS. Very well; but something very strange has happened to him. 
HERMES. What then? 

TRYGAEUS. He has turned from Sophocles into Simonides.[322] 

HERMES. Into Simonides? How so? 


TRYGAEUS. Because, though old and broken-down as he is, he would put to 
sea ona hurdle to gain an obolus.[323] 


HERMES. And wise Cratinus, is he still alive?[324] 

TRYGAEUS. He died about the time of the Laconian invasion. 

HERMES. How? 

TRYGAEUS. Of a swoon. He could not bear the shock of seeing one of his 
casks full of wine broken. Ah! what a number of other misfortunes our 
city has suffered! So, dearest mistress, nothing can now separate us from 


thee. 


HERMES. If that be so, receive Opora here for a wife; take her to the 
country, live with her, and grow fine grapes together.[325] 


TRYGAEUS. Come, my dear friend, come and accept my kisses. Tell me, 
Hermes, my master, do you think it would hurt me to fuck her a little, 


after so long an abstinence? 


HERMES. No, not if you swallow a potion of penny-royal afterwards.[326] 


But hasten to lead Theoria[327] to the Senate; ‘twas there she lodged 
before. 


TRYGAEUS. Oh! fortunate Senate! Thanks to Theoria, what soups you will 
swallow for the space of three days![328] how you will devour meats and 
cooked tripe! Come, farewell, friend Hermes! 


HERMES. And to you also, my dear sir, may you have much happiness, and 
don't forget me. 


TRYGAEUS. Come, beetle, home, home, and let us fly on a swift wing. 
HERMES. Oh! he is no longer here. 
TRYGAEUS. Where has he gone to then? 


HERMES. He is harnessed to the chariot of Zeus and bears the 
thunderbolts. 


TRYGAEUS. But where will the poor wretch get his food? 
HERMES. He will eat Ganymede's ambrosia. 
TRYGAEUS. Very well then, but how am | going to descend? 


HERMES. Oh! never fear, there is nothing simpler; place yourself beside 
the goddess. 


TRYGAEUS. Come, my pretty maidens, follow me quickly; there are plenty of 
folk awaiting you with standing tools. 


CHORUS. Farewell and good luck be yours! Let us begin by handing over all 
this gear to the care of our servants, for no place is less safe than a 
theatre; there is always a crowd of thieves prowling around it, seeking 

to find some mischief to do. Come, keep a good watch over all this. As 

for ourselves, let us explain to the spectators what we have in our 

minds, the purpose of our play. 


Undoubtedly the comic poet who mounted the stage to praise himself in the 
parabasis would deserve to be handed over to the sticks of the beadles. 
Nevertheless, oh Muse, if it be right to esteem the most honest and 
illustrious of our comic writers at his proper value, permit our poet to 


say that he thinks he has deserved a glorious renown. First of all, ‘tis 
he who has compelled his rivals no longer to scoff at rags or to war with 
lice; and as for those Heracles, always chewing and ever hungry, those 
poltroons and cheats who allow themselves to be beaten at will, he was 
the first to cover them with ridicule and to chase them from the 
stage;[329] he has also dismissed that slave, whom one never failed to 
set a-weeping before you, so that his comrade might have the chance of 
jeering at his stripes and might ask, "Wretch, what has happened to your 
hide? Has the lash rained an army of its thongs on you and laid your back 
waste?” After having delivered us from all these wearisome ineptitudes 
and these low buffooneries, he has built up for us a great art, like a 
palace with high towers, constructed of fine phrases, great thoughts and 
of jokes not common on the streets. Moreover ‘tis not obscure private 
persons or women that he stages in his comedies; but, bold as Heracles, 
'tis the very greatest whom he attacks, undeterred by the fetid stink of 
leather or the threats of hearts of mud. He has the right to say, "I am 
the first ever dared to go straight for that beast with the sharp teeth 
and the terrible eyes that flashed lambent fire like those of Cynna,[330] 
surrounded by a hundred lewd flatterers, who spittle-licked him to his 
heart's content; it had a voice like a roaring torrent, the stench of a 
seal, a foul Lamia's testicles and the rump of a camel."[331] 


| did not recoil in horror at the sight of such a monster, but fought him 
relentlessly to win your deliverance and that of the Islanders. Such are 
the services which should be graven in your recollection and entitle me 

to your thanks. Yet | have not been seen frequenting the wrestling school 
intoxicated with success and trying to tamper with young boys;[332] but | 
took all my theatrical gear[333] and returned straight home. | pained 

folk but little and caused them much amusement; my conscience rebuked me 
for nothing. Hence both grown men and youths should be on my side and | 
likewise invite the bald[334] to give me their votes; for, if | triumph, 
everyone will say, both at table and at festivals, "Carry this to the 

bald man, give these cakes to the bald one, do not grudge the poet whose 
talent shines as bright as his own bare skull the share he deserves.” 


Oh, Muse! drive the War far from our city and come to preside over our 
dances, if you love me; come and celebrate the nuptials of the gods, the 
banquets of us mortals and the festivals of the fortunate; these are the 
themes that inspire thy most poetic songs. And should Carcinus come to 
beg thee for admission with his sons to thy chorus, refuse all traffic 
with them; remember they are but gelded birds, stork-necked dancers, 
mannikins about as tall as a pat of goat's dung, in fact machine-made 


poets.[335] Contrary to all expectation, the father has at last managed 
to finish a piece, but he owns himself a cat strangled it one fine 
evening.[336] 


Such are the songs[337] with which the Muse with the glorious hair 

inspires the able poet and which enchant the assembled populace, when the 
spring swallow twitters beneath the foliage;[338] but the god spare us 

from the chorus of Morsimus and that of Melanthius![339] Oh! what a 

bitter discordancy grated upon my ears that day when the tragic chorus 
was directed by this same Melanthius and his brother, these two 
Gorgons,[340] these two harpies, the plague of the seas, whose gluttonous 
bellies devour the entire race of fishes, these followers of old women, 
these goats with their stinking arm-pits. Oh! Muse, spit upon them 
abundantly and keep the feast gaily with me. 


TRYGAEUS. Ah! 'tis a rough job getting to the gods! my legs are as good 
as broken through it. How small you were, to be sure, when seen from 
heaven! you had all the appearance too of being great rascals; but seen 
close, you look even worse. 

SERVANT. Is that you, master? 

TRYGAEUS. So | have been told. 

SERVANT. What has happened to you? 

TRYGAEUS. My legs pain me; it is such a plaguey long journey. 

SERVANT. Oh! do tell me... 

TRYGAEUS. What? 


SERVANT. Did you see any other man besides yourself strolling about in 
heaven? 


TRYGAEUS. No, only the souls of two or three dithyrambic poets. 
SERVANT. What were they doing up there? 


TRYGAEUS. They were seeking to catch some lyric exordia as they flew by 
immersed in the billows of the air. 


SERVANT. Is it true, what they tell us, that men are turned into stars 
after death? 


TRYGAEUS. Quite true. 

SERVANT. Then who is that star | see over yonder? 

TRYGAEUS. That is lon of Chios,[341] the author of an ode beginning 
"Morning"; as soon as ever he got to heaven, they called him "the Morning 


Star.” 


SERVANT. And those stars like sparks, that plough up the air as they dart 
across the sky?[342] 


TRYGAEUS. They are the rich leaving the feast with a lantern and a light 

inside it. But hurry up, show this young girl into my house, clean out 

the bath, heat some water and prepare the nuptial couch for herself and 
me. When ‘tis done, come back here; meanwhile | am off to present this 
one to the Senate. 

SERVANT. But where then did you get these pretty chattels? 

TRYGAEUS. Where? why in heaven. 


SERVANT. | would not give more than an obolus for gods who have got to 
keeping brothels like us mere mortals. 


TRYGAEUS. They are not all so, but there are some up there too who live 
by this trade. 


SERVANT. Come, that's rich! But | bethink me, shall | give her something 
to eat? 


TRYGAEUS. No, for she would neither touch bread nor cake; she is used to 
licking ambrosia at the table of the gods. 


SERVANT. Well, we can give her something to lick down here too.[343] 
CHORUS. Here is a truly happy old man, as far as | can judge. 


TRYGAEUS. Ah! but what shall | be, when you see me presently dressed for 
the wedding? 


CHORUS. Made young again by love and scented with perfumes, your lot will 
be one we all shall envy. 


TRYGAEUS. And when | lie beside her and caress her bosoms? 


CHORUS. Oh! then you will be happier than those spinning-tops who call 
Carcinus their father.[344] 


TRYGAEUS. And | well deserve it; have | not bestridden a beetle to save 
the Greeks, who now, thanks to me, can make love at their ease and sleep 
peacefully on their farms? 


SERVANT. The girl has quitted the bath; she is charming from head to 
foot, both belly and buttocks; the cake is baked and they are kneading 
the sesame-biscuit;[345] nothing is lacking but the bridegroom's penis. 


TRYGAEUS. Let us first hasten to lodge Theoria in the hands of the 
Senate. 


SERVANT. But tell me, who is this woman? 


TRYGAEUS. Why, 'tis Theoria, with whom we used formerly to go to 
Brauron,[346] to get tipsy and frolic. | had the greatest trouble to get 
hold of her. 


SERVANT. Ah! you charmer! what pleasure your pretty bottom will afford me 
every four years! 


TRYGAEUS. Let us see, who of you is steady enough fo be trusted by the 
Senate with the care of this charming wench? Hi! you, friend! what are 
you drawing there? 


SERVANT. | am drawing the plan of the tent! wish to erect for myself on 
the isthmus.[347] 


TRYGAEUS. Come, who wishes to take the charge of her? No one? Come, 
Theoria, | am going to lead you into the midst of the spectators and 


confide you to their care. 


SERVANT. Ah! there is one who makes a sign to you. 


TRYGAEUS. Who is it? 
SERVANT. ‘Tis Ariphrades. He wishes to take her home at once. 


TRYGAEUS. No, I'm sure he shan't. He would soon have her done for, 
licking up all her life juice.[348] Come, Theoria, put down all this 
gear.[349]--Senate, Prytanes, look upon Theoria and see what precious 
blessings | place in your hands.[350] Hasten to raise its limbs and to 
immolate the victim. Admire the fine chimney,[351] it is quite black with 
smoke, for ‘twas here that the Senate did their cooking before the War. 
Now that you have found Theoria again, you can start the most charming 
games from to-morrow, wrestling with her on the ground, either on your 
hands and feet, or you can lay her on her side, or stand before her with 
bent knees, or, well rubbed with oil, you can boldly enter the lists, as 

in the Pancratium, belabouring your foe with blows from your fist or 
otherwise.[352] The next day you will celebrate equestrian games, in 
which the riders will ride side by side, or else the chariot teams, 

thrown one on top of another, panting and whinnying, will roll and knock 
against each other on the ground, while other rivals, thrown out of their 
seats, will fall before reaching the goal, utterly exhausted by their 
efforts.--Come, Prytanes, take Theoria. Oh! look how graciously yonder 
fellow has received her; you would not have been in such a hurry to 
introduce her to the Senate, if nothing were coming to you through 
it;[353] you would not have failed to plead some holiday as an excuse. 


CHORUS. Such a man as you assures the happiness of all his 
fellow-citizens. 


TRYGAEUS. When you are gathering your vintages you will prize me even 
better. 


CHORUS. E'en from to-day we hail you as the deliverer of mankind. 


TRYGAEUS. Wait until you have drunk a beaker of new wine, before you 
appraise my true merits. 


CHORUS. Excepting the gods, there is none greater than yourself, and that 
will ever be our opinion. 


TRYGAEUS. Yea, Trygaeus of Athmonia has deserved well of you, he has 
freed both husbandman and craftsman from the most cruel ills; he has 
vanquished Hyperbolus. 


CHORUS. Well then, what must we do now? 


TRYGAEUS. You must offer pots of green-stuff to the goddess to consecrate 
her altars. 


CHORUS. Pots of green-stuff[354] as we do to poor Hermes--and even he 
thinks the fare but mean? 


TRYGAEUS. What will you offer then? A fatted bull? 

CHORUS. Oh, no! | don't want to start bellowing the battle-cry.[355] 
TRYGAEUS. A great fat swine then? 

CHORUS. No, no. 

TRYGAEUS. Why not? 

CHORUS. We don't want any of the swinishness of Theagenes.[356] 
TRYGAEUS. What other victim do you prefer then? 

CHORUS. A sheep. 

TRYGAEUS. A sheep? 

CHORUS. Yes. 

TRYGAEUS. But you must give the word the lonic form. 


CHORUS. Purposely. So that if anyone in the assembly says, "We must go to 
war,” all may start bleating in alarm, "Od’, od’."[357] 


TRYGAEUS. A brilliant idea. 


CHORUS. And we shall all be lambs one toward the other, yea, and milder 
still toward the allies. 


TRYGAEUS. Then go for the sheep and haste to bring it back with you; | 
will prepare the altar for the sacrifice. 


CHORUS. How everything succeeds to our wish, when the gods are willing 
and Fortune favours us! how opportunely everything falls out. 


TRYGAEUS. Nothing could be truer, for look! here stands the altar all 
ready at my door. 


CHORUS. Hurry, hurry, for the winds are fickle; make haste, while the 
divine will is set on stopping this cruel war and is showering on us the 
most striking benefits. 

TRYGAEUS. Here is the basket of barley-seed mingled with salt, the 
chaplet and the sacred knife; and there is the fire; so we are only 
waiting for the sheep. 

CHORUS. Hasten, hasten, for, if Chaeris sees you, he will come without 
bidding, he and his flute; and when you see him puffing and panting and 


out of breath, you will have to give him something. 


TRYGAEUS. Come, seize the basket and take the lustral water and hurry to 
circle round the altar to the right. 


SERVANT. There! ‘tis done. What is your next bidding? 


TRYGAEUS. Hold! | take this fire-brand first and plunge it into the 
water. 


SERVANT. Be quick! be quick! Sprinkle the altar. 


TRYGAEUS. Give me some barley-seed, purify yourself and hand me the 
basin; then scatter the rest of the barley among the audience. 


SERVANT. 'Tis done. 

TRYGAEUS. You have thrown it? 

SERVANT. Yes, by Hermes! and all the spectators have had their share. 
TRYGAEUS. But not the women? 

SERVANT. Oh! their husbands will give it them this evening.[358] 


TRYGAEUS. Let us pray! Who is here? Are there any good men?[359] 


SERVANT. Come, give, so that | may sprinkle these. Faith! they are indeed 
good, brave men. 


TRYGAEUS. You believe so? 


SERVANT. | am sure, and the proof of it is that we have flooded them with 
lustral water and they have not budged an inch.[360] 


TRYGAEUS. Come then, to prayers; to prayers, quick!--Oh! Peace, mighty 
queen, venerated goddess, thou, who presidest over choruses and at 
nuptials, deign to accept the sacrifices we offer thee. 


SERVANT. Receive it, greatly honoured mistress, and behave not like the 
coquettes, who half open the door to entice the gallants, draw back when 
they are stared at, to return once more if a man passes on. But do not 
act like this to us. 


TRYGAEUS. No, but like an honest woman, show thyself to thy worshippers, 
who are worn with regretting thee all these thirteen years. Hush the 

noise of battle, be a true Lysimacha to us.[361] Put an end to this 
tittle-tattle, to this idle babble, that set us defying one another. 

Cause the Greeks once more to taste the pleasant beverage of friendship 
and temper all hearts with the gentle feeling of forgiveness. Make 
excellent commodities flow to our markets, fine heads of garlic, early 
cucumbers, apples, pomegranates and nice little cloaks for the slaves; 
make them bring geese, ducks, pigeons and larks from Boeotia and baskets 
of eels from Lake Copad’s; we shall all rush to buy them, disputing their 
possession with Morychus, Teleas, Glaucetes and every other glutton. 
Melanthius[362] will arrive on the market last of all; ‘twill be, "no 

more eels, all sold!" and then he'll start a-groaning and exclaiming as 

in his monologue of Medea,[363] "I am dying, | am dying! Alas! | have let 
those hidden in the beet escape me!" [364] And won't we laugh? These are 
the wishes, mighty goddess, which we pray thee to grant. 


SERVANT. Take the knife and slaughter the sheep like a finished cook. 
TRYGAEUS. No, the goddess does not wish it.[365] 
SERVANT. And why not? 


TRYGAEUS. Blood cannot please Peace, so let us spill none upon her altar. 


Therefore go and sacrifice the sheep in the house, cut off the legs and 
bring them here; thus the carcase will be saved for the choragus. 


CHORUS. You, who remain here, get chopped wood and everything needed for 
the sacrifice ready. 


TRYGAEUS. Don't | look like a diviner preparing his mystic fire? 
CHORUS. Undoubtedly. Will anything that it behoves a wise man to know 
escape you? Don't you know all that a man should know, who is 


distinguished for his wisdom and inventive daring? 


TRYGAEUS. There! the wood catches. Its smoke blinds poor Stilbides.[366] 
| am now going to bring the table and thus be my own slave. 


CHORUS. You have braved a thousand dangers to save your sacred town. All 
honour to you! your glory will be ever envied. 


SERVANT. Hold! here are the legs, place them upon the altar. For myself, 
| mean to go back to the entrails and the cakes. 


TRYGAEUS. I'll see to those; | want you here. 
SERVANT. Well then, here | am. Do you think | have been long? 


TRYGAEUS. Just get this roasted. Ah! who is this man, crowned with 
laurel, who is coming to me? 


SERVANT. He has a self-important look; is he some diviner? 
TRYGAEUS. No, i’ faith! 'tis Hierocles. 


SERVANT. Ah! that oracle-monger from Oreus.[367] What is he going to tell 
US? 


TRYGAEUS. Evidently he is coming to oppose the peace. 
SERVANT. No, ‘tis the odour of the fat that attracts him. 
TRYGAEUS. Let us appear not to see him. 


SERVANT. Very well. 


HIEROCLES. What sacrifice is this? to what god are you offering it? 


TRYGAEUS (_to the servant_). Silence!--(_Aloud._) Look after the roasting 
and keep your hands off the meat. 


HIEROCLES. To whom are you sacrificing? Answer me. Ah! the tail[368] is 
showing favourable omens. 


SERVANT. Aye, very favourable, oh, loved and mighty Peace! 

HIEROCLES. Come, cut off the first offering[369] and make the oblation. 
TRYGAEUS. 'Tis not roasted enough. 

HIEROCLES. Yea, truly, ‘tis done to a turn. 


TRYGAEUS. Mind your own business, friend! (_To the servant._) Cut away. 
Where is the table? Bring the libations. 


HIEROCLES. The tongue is cut separately. 

TRYGAEUS. We know all that. But just listen to one piece of advice. 
HIEROCLES. And that is? 

TRYGAEUS. Don't talk, for 'tis divine Peace to whom we are sacrificing. 
HIEROCLES. Oh! wretched mortals, oh, you idiots! 

TRYGAEUS. Keep such ugly terms for yourself. 

HIEROCLES. What! you are so ignorant you don't understand the will of the 
gods and you make a treaty, you, who are men, with apes, who are full of 
malice![370] 

TRYGAEUS. Ha, ha, ha! 


HIEROCLES. What are you laughing at? 


TRYGAEUS. Ha, ha! your apes amuse me! 


HIEROCLES. You simple pigeons, you trust yourselves to foxes, who are all 
craft, both in mind and heart. 


TRYGAEUS. Oh, you trouble-maker! may your lungs get as hot as this meat! 
HIEROCLES. Nay, nay! if only the Nymphs had not fooled Bacis, and Bacis 
mortal men; and if the Nymphs had not tricked Bacis a second 


time[37]].... 


TRYGAEUS. May the plague seize you, if you won't stop wearying us with 
your Bacis! 


HIEROCLES. ... it would not have been written in the book of Fate that 
the bonds of Peace must be broken; but first... 


TRYGAEUS. The meat must be dusted with salt. 


HIEROCLES. ... it does not please the blessed gods that we should stop 
the War until the wolf uniteth with the sheep. 


TRYGAEUS. How, you cursed animal, could the wolf ever unite with the 
sheep? 


HIEROCLES. As long as the wood-bug gives off a fetid odour, when it 

flies; as long as the noisy bitch is forced by nature fo litter blind 

pups, so long shall peace be forbidden. 

TRYGAEUS. Then what should be done? Not to stop the War would be to leave 
it to the decision of chance which of the two people should suffer the 

most, whereas by uniting under a treaty, we share the empire of Greece. 


HIEROCLES. You will never make the crab walk straight. 


TRYGAEUS. You shall no longer be fed at the Prytaneum; the war done, 
oracles are not wanted. 


HIEROCLES. You will never smooth the rough spikes of the hedgehog. 
TRYGAEUS. Will you never stop fooling the Athenians? 


HIEROCLES. What oracle ordered you to burn these joints of mutton in 
honour of the gods? 


TRYGAEUS. This grand oracle of Homer's: "Thus vanished the dark 
war-clouds and we offered a sacrifice to new-born Peace. When the flame 
had consumed the thighs of the victim and its inwards had appeased our 


hunger, we poured out the libations of wine. Twas | who arranged the 
sacred rites, but none offered the shining cup to the diviner.[372] 


HIEROCLES. | care little for that. 'Tis not the Sibyl who spoke it.[373] 


TRYGAEUS. Wise Homer has also said: "He who delights in the horrors of 
civil war has neither country nor laws nor home." What noble words! 


HIEROCLES. Beware lest the kite turn your brain and rob... 


TRYGAEUS. Look out, slave! This oracle threatens our meat. Quick, pour 
the libation, and give me some of the inwards. 


HIEROCLES. | too will help myself to a bit, if you like. 

TRYGAEUS. The libation! the libation! 

HIEROCLES. Pour out also for me and give me some of this meat. 
TRYGAEUS. No, the blessed gods won't allow it yet; let us drink; and as 
for you, get you gone, for 'tis their will. Mighty Peace! stay ever in 
our midst. 

HIEROCLES. Bring the tongue hither. 

TRYGAEUS. Relieve us of your own. 

HIEROCLES. The libation. 

TRYGAEUS. Here! and this into the bargain (_ strikes him_). 
HIEROCLES. You will not give me any meat? 

TRYGAEUS. We cannot give you any until the wolf unites with the sheep. 


HIEROCLES. | will embrace your knees. 


TRYGAEUS. 'Tis lost labour, good fellow; you will never smooth the rough 


spikes of the hedgehog.... Come, spectators, join us in our feast. 
HIEROCLES. And what am | to do? 
TRYGAEUS. You? go and eat the Sibyl. 


HIEROCLES. No, by the Earth! no, you shall not eat without me; if you do 
not give, | take; ‘tis common property. 


TRYGAEUS (_to the servant_). Strike, strike this Bacis, this humbugging 
soothsayer. 


HIEROCLES. | take to witness... 


TRYGAEUS. And | also, that you are a glutton and an impostor. Hold him 
tight and beat the impostor with a stick. 


SERVANT. You look to that; | will snatch the skin from him, which he has 
stolen from us.[374] Are you going to let go that skin, you priest from 
hell! do you hear! Oh! what a fine crow has come from Oreus! Stretch your 
wings quickly for Elymnium.[375] 


CHORUS. Oh! joy, joy! no more helmet, no more cheese nor onions![376] No, 
| have no passion for battles; what | love, is to drink with good 

comrades in the corner by the fire when good dry wood, cut in the height 
of the summer, is crackling; it is to cook pease on the coals and 

beechnuts among the embers; ‘tis to kiss our pretty Thracian[377] while 
my wife is at the bath. Nothing is more pleasing, when the rain is 
sprouting our sowings, than to chat with some friend, saying, "Tell me, 
Comarchides, what shall we do? | would willingly drink myself, while the 
heavens are watering our fields. Come, wife, cook three measures of 
beans, adding to them a little wheat, and give us some figs. Syra! call 
Manes off the fields, ‘tis impossible to prune the vine or to align the 
ridges, for the ground is too wet to-day. Let someone bring me the thrush 
and those two chaffinches; there were also some curds and four pieces of 
hare, unless the cat stole them last evening, for | know not what the 
infernal noise was that | heard in the house. Serve up three of the 

pieces for me, slave, and give the fourth to my father. Go and ask 
Aeschinades for some myrtle branches with berries on them, and then, for 
'tis the same road, you will invite Charinades to come and drink with me 
to the honour of the gods who watch over our crops." 


When the grasshopper sings its dulcet tune, | love to see the Lemnian 
vines beginning to ripen, for ‘tis the earliest plant of all. | love 

likewise to watch the fig filling out, and when it has reached maturity | 
eat with appreciation and exclaim, "Oh! delightful season!" Then too | 
bruise some thyme and infuse it in water. Indeed | grow a great deal 
fatter passing the summer this way than in watching a cursed captain with 
his three plumes and his military cloak of a startling crimson (he calls 

it true Sardian purple), which he takes care to dye himself with Cyzicus 
saffron in a battle; then he is the first to run away, shaking his plumes 
like a great yellow prancing cock,[378] while | am left to watch the 
nets.[379] Once back again in Athens, these brave fellows behave 
abominably; they write down these, they scratch through others, and this 
backwards and forwards two or three times at random. The departure is set 
for to-morrow, and some citizen has brought no provisions, because he 
didn't know he had to go; he stops in front of the statue of 

Pandion,[380] reads his name, is dumbfounded and starts away at a run, 
weeping bitter tears. The townsfolk are less ill-used, but that is how 

the husbandmen are treated by these men of war, the hated of the gods and 
of men, who know nothing but how to throw away their shield. For this 
reason, if it please heaven, | propose to call these rascals to account, 

for they are lions in times of peace, but sneaking foxes when it comes to 
fighting. 


TRYGAEUS. Oh! oh! what a crowd for the nuptial feast! Here! dust the 
tables with this crest, which is good for nothing else now. Halloa! 
produce the cakes, the thrushes, plenty of good jugged hare and the 
little loaves. 


A SICKLE-MAKER. Trygaeus, where is Trygaeus? 
TRYGAEUS. | am cooking the thrushes. 


SICKLE-MAKER. Trygaeus, my best of friends, what a fine stroke of 

business you have done for me by bringing back Peace! Formerly my sickles 
would not have sold at an obolus apiece, to-day | am being paid fifty 
drachmas for every one. And here is a neighbour who is selling his casks 
for the country at three drachmae each. So come, Trygaeus, take as many 
sickles and casks as you will for nothing. Accept them for nothing; ‘tis 
because of our handsome profits on our sales that we offer you these 
wedding presents. 


TRYGAEUS. Thanks. Put them all down inside there, and come along quick to 


the banquet. Ah! do you see that armourer yonder coming with a wry face? 
A CREST-MAKER. Alas! alas! Trygaeus, you have ruined me utterly. 
TRYGAEUS. What! won't the crests go any more, friend? 


CREST-MAKER. You have killed my business, my livelihood, and that of this 
poor lance-maker too. 


TRYGAEUS. Come, come, what are you asking for these two crests? 
CREST-MAKER. What do you bid for them? 

TRYGAEUS. What do | bid? Oh! | am ashamed to say. Still, as the clasp is 

of good workmanship, | would give two, even three measures of dried figs; 


| could use ‘em for dusting the table. 


CREST-MAKER. All right, tell them to bring me the dried figs; ‘tis always 
better than nothing. 


TRYGAEUS. Take them away, be off with your crests and get you gone; they 
are moulting, they are losing all their hair; | would not give a single 


fig for them. 


A BREASTPLATE-MAKER. Good gods, what am | going to do with this fine 
ten-minae breast-plate, which is so splendidly made? 


TRYGAEUS. Oh, you will lose nothing over it. 

BREASTPLATE-MAKER. | will sell it you at cost price. 

TRYGAEUS. ‘Twould be very useful as a night-stool.... 
BREASTPLATE-MAKER. Cease your insults, both to me and my wares. 
TRYGAEUS. ... if propped on three stones. Look, ‘tis admirable. 
BREASTPLATE-MAKER. But how can you wipe, idiot? 


TRYGAEUS. | can pass one hand through here, and the other there, and 
50... 


BREASTPLATE-MAKER. What! do you wipe with both hands? 


TRYGAEUS. Aye, so that | may not be accused of robbing the State, by 
blocking up an oar-hole in the galley.[381] 


BREASTPLATE-MAKER. So you would pay ten minae[382] for a night-stool? 


TRYGAEUS. Undoubtedly, you rascal. Do you think | would sell my rump for 
a thousand drachmae?[383] 


BREASTPLATE-MAKER. Come, have the money paid over to me. 


TRYGAEUS. No, friend; | find it hurts me to sit on. Take it away, | won't 
buy. 


A TRUMPET-MAKER. What is to be done with this trumpet, for which | gave 
sixty drachmae the other day? 


TRYGAEUS. Pour lead into the hollow and fit a good, long stick to the 
top; and you will have a balanced cottabos.[384] 


TRUMPET-MAKER. Ha! would you mock me? 
TRYGAEUS. Well, here's another notion. Pour in lead as | said, add here a 
dish hung on strings, and you will have a balance for weighing the figs 


which you give your slaves in the fields. 


A HELMET-MAKER. Cursed fate! | am ruined. Here are helmets, for which | 
gave a mina each. What am | to do with them? who will buy them? 


TRYGAEUS. Go and sell them to the Egyptians; they will do for measuring 
loosening medicines.[385] 


A SPEAR-MAKER. Ah! poor helmet-maker, things are indeed in a bad way. 
TRYGAEUS. That man has no cause for complaint. 
SPEAR-MAKER. But helmets will be no more used. 


TRYGAEUS. Let him learn to fit a handle to them and he can sell them for 
more money.[386] 


SPEAR-MAKER. Let us be off, comrade. 
TRYGAEUS. No, | want to buy these spears. 
SPEAR-MAKER. What will you give? 


TRYGAEUS. If they could be split in two, | would take them at a drachma 
per hundred to use as vine-props. 


SPEAR-MAKER. The insolent dog! Let us go, friend. 


TRYGAEUS. Ah! here come the guests, children from the table to relieve 
themselves; | fancy they also want to hum over what they will be singing 
presently. Hi! child! what do you reckon to sing? Stand there and give me 
the opening line. 


THE SON OF LAMACHUS. "Glory to the young warriors..." 


TRYGAEUS. Oh! leave off about your young warriors, you little wretch; we 
are at peace and you are an idiot and a rascal. 


SON OF LAMACHUS. "The skirmish begins, the hollow bucklers clash against 
each other.’ [387] 


TRYGAEUS. Bucklers! Leave me in peace with your bucklers. 

SON OF LAMACHUS. "And then there came groanings and shouts of victory." 
TRYGAEUS. Groanings! ah! by Bacchus! look out for yourself, you cursed 
squaller, if you start wearying us again with your groanings and hollow 
bucklers. 

SON OF LAMACHUS. Then what should | sing? Tell me what pleases you. 
TRYGAEUS. "'Tis thus they feasted on the flesh of oxen," or something 
similar, as, for instance, "Everything that could tickle the palate was 


placed on the table." 


SON OF LAMACHUS. "'Tis thus they feasted on the flesh of oxen and, tired 
of warfare, unharnessed their foaming steeds." 


TRYGAEUS. That's splendid; tired of warfare, they seat themselves at 


table; sing, sing to us how they still go on eating after they are 
satiated. 


SON OF LAMACHUS. "The meal over, they girded themselves ..." 
TRYGAEUS. With good wine, no doubt? 


SON OF LAMACHUS. "... with armour and rushed forth from the towers, and a 
terrible shout arose.” 


TRYGAEUS. Get you gone, you little scapegrace, you and your battles! You 
sing of nothing but warfare. Who is your father then? 


SON OF LAMACHUS. My father? 
TRYGAEUS. Why yes, your father. 
SON OF LAMACHUS. | am Lamachus' son. 


TRYGAEUS. Oh! oh! | could indeed have sworn, when | was listening to you, 
that you were the son of some warrior who dreams of nothing but wounds 
and bruises, of some Boulomachus or Clausimachus;[388] go and sing your 
plaguey songs to the spearmen.... Where is the son of Cleonymus? Sing me 
something before going back to the feast. | am at least certain he will 

not sing of battles, for his father is far too careful a man. 


SON OF CLEONYMUS. "An inhabitant of Sad’s is parading with the spotless 
shield which | regret to say | have thrown into a thicket."[389] 


TRYGAEUS. Tell me, you little good-for-nothing, are you singing that for 
your father? 


SON or CLEONYMUS. "But | saved my life." 


TRYGAEUS. And dishonoured your family. But let us go in; | am very 
certain, that being the son of such a father, you will never forget this 
song of the buckler. You, who remain to the feast, ‘tis your duty to 
devour dish after dish and not to ply empty jaws. Come, put heart into 
the work and eat with your mouths full. For, believe me, poor friends, 
white teeth are useless furniture, if they chew nothing. 


CHORUS. Never fear; thanks all the same for your good advice. 


TRYGAEUS. You, who yesterday were dying of hunger, come, stuff yourselves 
with this fine hare-stew; ‘tis not every day that we find cakes lying 
neglected. Eat, eat, or | predict you will soon regret it. 


CHORUS. Silence! Keep silence! Here is the bride about to appear! Take 
nuptial torches and let all rejoice and join in our songs. Then, when we 
have danced, clinked our cups and thrown Hyperbolus through the doorway, 
we will carry back all our farming tools to the fields and shall pray the 
gods to give wealth to the Greeks and to cause us all to gather in an 
abundant barley harvest, enjoy a noble vintage, to grant that we may 
choke with good figs, that our wives may prove fruitful, that in fact we 

may recover all our lost blessings, and that the sparkling fire may be 
restored to the hearth. 


TRYGAEUS. Come, wife, to the fields and seek, my beauty, to brighten and 
enliven my nights. Oh! Hymen! oh! Hymenaeus! 


CHORUS. Oh! Hymen! oh! Hymenaeus! oh! thrice happy man, who so well 
deserve your good fortune! 


TRYGAEUS. Oh! Hymen! oh! Hymenaeus! 

CHORUS. Oh! Hymen! oh! Hymenaeus! 

FIRST SEMI-CHORUS. What shall we do to her? 
SECOND SEMI-CHORUS. What shall we do to her? 
FIRST SEMI-CHORUS. We will gather her kisses. 
SECOND SEMI-CHORUS. We will gather her kisses. 


CHORUS. Come, comrades, we who are in the first row, let us pick up the 
bridegroom and carry him in triumph. Oh! Hymen! oh! Hymenaeus! 


TRYGAEUS. Oh! Hymen! oh! Hymenaeus! 


CHORUS. You shall have a fine house, no cares and the finest of figs. Oh! 
Hymen! oh! Hymenaeus! 


TRYGAEUS. Oh! Hymen! oh! Hymenaeus! 


CHORUS. The bridegroom's fig is great and thick; the bride's is very soft 
and tender. 


TRYGAEUS. While eating and drinking deep draughts of wine, continue to 
repeat: Oh! Hymen! oh! Hymenaeus! 


CHORUS. Oh! Hymen! oh! Hymenaeus! 


TRYGAEUS. Farewell, farewell, my friends. All who come with me shall have 
cakes galore. 


* * * * * 


FINIS OF "PEACE" 


* * * * * 


Footnotes: 


[262] An obscene allusion, the faeces of catamites being ‘well ground’ 
from the treatment they are in the habit of submitting to. 


[263] ‘Peace’ was no doubt produced at the festival of the Apaturia, 
which was kept at the end of October, a period when strangers were 
numerous in Athens. 


[264] The winged steed of Perseus--an allusion to a lost tragedy of 
Euripides, in which Bellerophon was introduced riding on Pegasus. 


[265] Fearing that if it caught a whiff from earth to its liking, the 
beetle might descend from the highest heaven to satisfy itself. 


[266] The Persians and the Spartans were not then allied as the Scholiast 
states, since a treaty between them was only concluded in 412 B.C., i.e. 
eight years after the production of ‘Peace’; the great king, however, was 
trying to derive advantages out of the dissensions in Greece. 


[267] _ Go to the crows_, a proverbial expression equivalent to our _Go to 
the devil_. 


[268] Aesop tells us that the eagle and the beetle were at war; the eagle 


devoured the beetle's young and the latter got into its nest and tumbled 
out its eggs. On this the eagle complained to Zeus, who advised it to lay 
its eggs in his bosom; but the beetle flew up to the abode of Zeus, who, 
forgetful of the eagle's eggs, at once rose to chase off the 
objectionable insect. The eggs fell to earth and were smashed to bits. 


[269] Pegasus is introduced by Euripides both in his ‘Andromeda’ and his 
‘Bellerophon.’ 


[270] Boats, called ‘beetles,’ doubtless because in form they resembled 
these insects, were built at Naxos. 


[271] Nature had divided the Piraeus into three basins--Cantharos, 
Aphrodisium and Zea; [Greek: kantharos] is Greek for a dung-beetle. 


[272] In allusion to Euripides’ fondness for introducing lame heroes in 
his plays. 


[273] An allusion to the proverbial nickname applied to the 
Chians--[Greek: Chios apopat_on], "shitting Chian." On account of their 
notoriously pederastic habits, the inhabitants of this island were known 
throughout Greece as '_loose-arsed_' Chians, and therefore always on the 
point of voiding their faeces. There is a further joke, of course, in 
connection with the hundred and one frivolous pretexts which the 
Athenians invented for exacting contributions from the maritime allies. 


[274] Masters of Pylos and Sphacteria, the Athenians had brought home the 
three hundred prisoners taken in the latter place in 425 B.C.; the 

Spartans had several times sent envoys to offer peace and to demand back 
both Pylos and the prisoners, but the Athenian pride had caused these 
proposals to be long refused. Finally the prisoners had been given up in 
423 B.C., but the War was continued nevertheless. 


[275] An important town in Eastern Laconia on the Argolic gulf, 

celebrated for a temple where a festival was held annually in honour of 
Achilles. It had been taken and pillaged by the Athenians in the second 
year of the Peloponnesian War, 430 B.C. As he utters this imprecation, 

War throws some leeks, [Greek: prasa], the root-word of the name Prasiae, 
into his mortar. 


[276] War throws some garlic into his mortar as emblematical of the city 
of Megara, where it was grown in abundance. 


[277] Because the smell of bruised garlic causes the eyes to water. 


[278] He throws cheese into the mortar as emblematical of Sicily, on 
account of its rich pastures. 


[279] Emblematical of Athens. The honey of Mount Hymettus was famous. 
[280] Cleon, who had lately fallen before Amphipolis, in 422 B.C. 


[281] An island in the Aegean Sea, on the coast of Thrace and opposite 
the mouth of the Hebrus; the Mysteries are said to have found their first 
home in this island, where the Cabirian gods were worshipped; this cult, 
shrouded in deep mystery to even the initiates themselves, has remained 
an almost insoluble problem for the modern critic. It was said that the 
wishes of the initiates were always granted, and they were feared as 
to-day the _jettatori_ (spell-throwers, casters of the evil eye) in 

Sicily are feared. 


[282] Brasidas perished in Thrace in the same battle as Cleon at 
Amphipolis, 422 B.C. 


[283] An Athenian general as ambitious as he was brave. In 423 B.C. he 
had failed in an enterprise against Heraclea, a storm having destroyed 
his fleet. Since then he had distinguished himself in several actions, 
and was destined, some years later, to share the command of the 
expedition to Sicily with Alcibiades and Nicias. 


[284] Meaning, to start on a military expedition. 
[285] Cleon. 
[286] The Chorus insist on the conventional choric dance. 


[287] One of the most favourite games with the Greeks. A stick was set 
upright in the ground and to this the beam of a balance was attached by 
its centre. Two vessels were hung from the extremities of the beam so as 
to balance; beneath these two other and larger dishes were placed and 
filled with water, and in the middle of each a brazen figure, called 

Manes, was stood. The game consisted in throwing drops of wine from an 
agreed distance into one or the other vessel, so that, dragged downwards 
by the weight of the liquor, it bumped against Manes. 


[288] A general of austere habits; he disposed of all his property to pay 
the cost of a naval expedition, in which he beat the fleet of the foe off 
the promontory of Rhium in 429 B.C. 


[289] The Lyceum was a portico ornamented with paintings and surrounded 
with gardens, in which military exercises took place. 


[290] A citizen of Miletus, who betrayed his country to the people of 
Priené. When asked what he purposed, he replied, "Nothing bad," which 
expression had therefore passed into a proverb. 

[291] Hermes was the god of chance. 

[292] As the soldiers had to do when starting on an expedition. 

[293] That is, you are pedicated. 

[294] The initiated were thought to enjoy greater happiness after death. 
[295] He summons Zeus to reveal Trygaeus' conspiracy. 

[296] An Athenian captain, who later had the recall of Alcibiades decreed 
by the Athenian people; in ‘The Birds’ Aristophanes represents him as a 
cowardly braggart. He was the reactionary leader who established the 
Oligarchical Government of the Four Hundred, 411 B.C., after the failure 
of the Syracusan expedition. 

[297] Among other attributes, Hermes was the god of thieves. 

[298] Alluding to the eclipses of the sun and the moon. 

[299] The Panathenaea were dedicated to Athené, the Mysteries to Demeter, 
the Dipolia to Zeus, the Adonia to Aphrodité and Adonis. Trygaeus 
promises Hermes that he shall be worshipped in the place of all the other 
gods. 

[300] The pun here cannot be kept. The word [Greek: paian], Paean, 
resembles (Greek: paiein], to strike; hence the word, as recalling the 


blows and wounds of the war, seems of ill omen to Trygaeus. 


[301] The device on his shield was a Gorgon's head. (_See_ ‘The 


Acharnians.’) 


[302] Both Sparta and Athens had sought the alliance of the Argives; they 
had kept themselves strictly neutral and had received pay from both 
sides. But, the year after the production of ‘The Wasps,’ they openly 
joined Athens, had attacked Epidaurus and got cut to pieces by the 
Spartans. 


[303] These are the Spartan prisoners from Sphacteria, who were lying in 
gaol at Athens. They were chained fast to large beams of wood. 


[304] ‘Twas want of force, not want of will. They had suffered more than 
any other people from the war. (_See_ ‘The Acharnians.’) 


[305] Meaning, look chiefly to your fleet. This was the counsel that 
Themistocles frequently gave the Athenians. 


[306] A metaphor referring to the abundant vintages that peace would 
assure. 


[307] The goddess of fruits. 


[308] Aristophanes personifies under this name the sacred ceremonies in 
general which peace would allow to be celebrated with due pomp. Opora and 
Theoria come on the stage in the wake of Peace, clothed and decked out as 
courtesans. 


[309] Aristophanes has already shown us the husbandmen and workers in 
peaceful trades pulling at the rope to extricate Peace, while the 
armourers hindered them by pulling the other way. 


[310] An allusion to Lamachus' shield. 


[311] Having been commissioned to execute a statue of Athené, Phidias was 
accused of having stolen part of the gold given him out of the public 
treasury for its decoration. Rewarded for his work by calumny and 
banishment, he resolved to make a finer statue than his Athené, and 
executed one for the temple of Elis, that of the Olympian Zeus, which was 
considered one of the wonders of the world. 


[312] He had issued a decree, which forbade the admission of any Megarian 
on Attic soil, and also all trade with that people. The Megarians, who 


obtained all their provisions from Athens, were thus almost reduced to 
starvation. 


[313] That is, the vineyards were ravaged from the very outset of the 
war, and this increased the animosity. 


[314] Driven in from the country parts by the Lacedaemonian invaders. 


[315] The demagogues, who distributed the slender dole given to the poor, 
and by that means exercised undue power over them. 


[316] Meaning, the side of the Spartans. 
[317] Cleon. 


[318] It was Hermes who conducted the souls of the dead down to the lower 
regions. 


[319] The Spartans had thrice offered to make peace after the Pylos 
disaster. 


[320] i.e. dominated by Cleon. 
[321] There is a pun here, that cannot be rendered, between [Greek: 
apobolimaios], which means, _one who throws away his weapons_, and 


[Greek: upobolimaios], which signifies, a supposititious child_. 


[322] Simonides was very avaricious, and sold his pen to the highest 
bidder. It seems that Sophocles had also started writing for gain. 


[323] i.e. he would recoil from no risk to turn an honest penny. 
[324] A comic poet as well known for his love of wine as for his 
writings; he died in 431 B.C., the first year of the war, at the age of 
ninety-seven. 


[325] Opora was the goddess of fruits. 


[326] The Scholiast says fruit may be eaten with impunity in great 
quantities if care is taken to drink a decoction of this herb afterwards. 


[327] Theoria is confided to the care of the Senate, because it was this 


body who named the [Greek: The_orhoi], deputies appointed to go and 
consult the oracles beyond the Attic borders or to be present at feasts 
and games. 


[328] The great festivals, e.g. the Dionysia, lasted three days. Those in 
honour of the return of Peace, which was so much desired, could not last 
a shorter time. 


[329] In spite of what he says, Aristophanes has not always disdained 
this sort of low comedy--for instance, his Heracles in ‘The Birds.’ 


[330] A celebrated Athenian courtesan of Aristophanes’ day. 


[331] Cleon. These four verses are here repeated from the parabasis of 
‘The Wasps,’ produced 423 B.C., the year before this play. 


[332] Shafts aimed at certain poets, who used their renown as a means of 
seducing young men to grant them pederastic favours. 


[333] The poet supplied everything needful for the production of his 
piece--vases, dresses, masks, etc. 


[334] Aristophanes was bald himself, it would seem. 


[335] Carcinus and his three sons were both poets and dancers. (_See_ the 
closing scene of ‘The Wasps.') Perhaps relying little on the literary 

value of their work, it seems that they sought to please the people by 

the magnificence of its staging. 


[336] He had written a piece called ‘The Mice,’ which he succeeded with 
great difficulty in getting played, but it met with no success. 


[337] This passage really follows on the invocation, "_Oh, Muse! drive 
the War_,” etc., from which indeed it is only divided by the interpolated 
criticism aimed at Carcinus. 


[338] The Scholiast informs us that these verses are borrowed from a poet 
of the sixth century B.C. 


[339] Sons of Philocles, of the family of Aeschylus, tragic writers, 
derided by Aristophanes as bad poets and notorious gluttons. 


[340] The Gorgons were represented with great teeth, and therefore the 
same name was given to gluttons. The Harpies, to whom the two voracious 
poets are also compared, were monsters with the face of a woman, the body 
of a vulture and hooked beak and claws. 


[341] A tragic and dithyrambic poet, who had written many pieces, which 
had met with great success at Athens. 


[342] The shooting stars. 
[343] That is, men's tools;--we can set her to ‘fellate.’ 


[344] It has already been mentioned that the sons of Carcinus were 
dancers. 


[345] It was customary at weddings, says Menander, to give the bride a 
sesame-cake as an emblem of fruitfulness, because sesame is the most 
fruitful of all seeds. 


[346] An Attic town on the east coast, noted for a magnificent temple, in 
which stood the statue of Artemis, which Orestes and Iphigenia had 
brought from the Tauric Chersonese and also for the Brauronia, festivals 
that were celebrated every four years in honour of the goddess. This was 
one of the festivals which the Attic people kept with the greatest pomp, 
and was an occasion for debauchery. 


[347] Competitors intending to take part in the great Olympic, Isthmian 
and other games took with them a tent, wherein to camp in the open. 
Further, there is an obscene allusion which the actor indicates by 
gesture, pointing to the girl's privates, signifying there is the lodging 
where he would fain find a delightful abode. The ‘Isthmus’ is the 
perineum, the narrow space betwixt _anus_ and _cunnus_. 


[348] He was a ‘cunnilingue,' as we gather also from what Aristophanes 
says of his infamous habits in the ‘Knights.’ 


[349] Doubtless the vessels and other sacrificial objects and implements 
with which Theoria was laden in her character of presiding deity at 
religious ceremonies. 


[350] The whole passage is full of obscene double entendres_. Theoria 
throughout is spoken of in words applicable to either of her twofold 


character--as a sacred, religious feast, and as a lady of pleasure. 


[351] Where the meats were cooked after sacrifice; Trygaeus points to 
Theoria's privates, marking the secondary obscene sense he means to 
convey. 


[352] "Or otherwise’ --that is, with the standing penis. The whole 
sentence contains a series of allusions to different ‘modes of love.’ 


[353] One of the offices of the Prytanes was to introduce those who asked 
admission to the Senate, but it would seem that none could obtain this 
favour without payment. Without this, a thousand excuses would be made; 
for instance, it would be a public holiday, and consequently the Senate 
could receive no one. As there was some festival nearly every day, he 
whose purse would not open might have to wait a very long while. 


[354] This was only offered to lesser deities. 


[355] In the Greek we have a play upon the similarity of the words, 
[Greek: bous], a bull, and [Greek: boan], to shout the battle cry. 


[356] Theagenes, of the Piraeus, a hideous, coarse, debauched and 
evil-living character of the day. 


[357] That is the vocative of [Greek: od’s], [Greek: odos], the lonic form 
of the word; in Attic Greek it is contracted throughout--[Greek: ois], 


[Greek: oios], etc. 


[358] An obscene jest. The Greek word, says the Scholiast, means both 
barley and the male organ. 


[359] Before sacrificing, the officiating person asked, "Who is here?_" 
and those present answered, "_ Many good men._" 


[360] The actors forming the chorus are meant here. 


[361] Lysimacha is derived from [Greek: luein], to put an end to, and 
[Greek: mach_e], fight. 


[362] A tragic poet, reputed a great gourmand. 


[363] A tragedy by Melanthius. 


[364] Eels were cooked with beet.--A parody on some verses in the ‘Medea 
of Melanthius. 


[365] As a matter of fact, the Sicyonians, who celebrated the festival of 
Peace on the sixteenth day of the month of hecatombeon (July), spilled no 
blood upon her altar. 


[366] A celebrated diviner, who had accompanied the Athenians on their 
expedition to Sicily. Thus the War was necessary to make his calling pay 
and the smoke of the sacrifice offered to Peace must therefore be 
unpleasant to him. 


[367] A town in Euboea on the channel which separated that island from 
Thessaly. 


[368] When sacrificing, the tail was cut off the victim and thrown into 
the fire. From the way in which it burnt the inference was drawn as to 
whether or not the sacrifice was agreeable to the deity. 


[369] This was the part that belonged to the priests and diviners. As one 
of the latter class, Hierocles is in haste to see this piece cut off. 


[370] The Spartans. 

[371] Emphatic pathos, incomprehensible even to the diviner himself; this 
is a satire on the obscure style of the oracles. Bacis was a famous 
Boeotian diviner. 

[372] Of course this is nota bona fide_ quotation, but a whimsical 
adaptation of various Homeric verses; the last is a coinage of his own, 
and means, that he is to have no part, either in the flesh of the victim 

or in the wine of the libations. 

[373] Probably the Sibyl of Delphi is meant. 

[374] The skin of the victim, that is to say. 


[375] A temple of Euboea, close to Oreus. The servant means, "Return 
where you came from." 


[376] This was the soldier's usual ration when on duty. 


[377] Slaves often bore the name of the country of their birth. 
[378] Because of the new colour which fear had lent his chlamys. 


[379] Meaning, that he deserts his men in mid-campaign, leaving them to 
look after the enemy. 


[380] Ancient King of Athens. This was one of the twelve statues, on the 
pedestals of which the names of the soldiers chosen for departure on 
service were written. The decrees were also placarded on them. 


[381] The trierarchs stopped up some of the holes made for the oars, in 
order to reduce the number of rowers they had to supply for the galleys; 
they thus saved the wages of the rowers they dispensed with. 


[382] The mina was equivalent to about £3 10s. 
[383] Which is the same thing, since a mina was worth a hundred drachmae. 
[384] For _cottabos__ see note above, p. 177. [Footnote 287. Transcriber.] 


[385] _Syrmaea_, a kind of purgative syrup much used by the Egyptians, 
made of antiscorbutic herbs, such as mustard, horse-radish, etc. 


[386] As wine-pots or similar vessels. 


[387] These verses and those which both Trygaeus and the son of Lamachus 
quote afterwards are borrowed from the ‘Iliad.’ 


[388] Boulomachus is derived from [Greek: boulesthai] and [Greek: mach_e] 
to wish for battle; Clausimachus from [Greek: klaein] and [Greek: 

mach_el], the tears that battles cost. The same root, [Greek: mach_e], 
battle, is also contained in the name Lamachus. 


[389] A distich borrowed from Archilochus, a celebrated poet of the 
seventh century B.C., born at Paros, and the author of odes, satires, 
epigrams and elegies. He sang his own shame. ‘Twas in an expedition 
against Sad’s, not the town in Egypt as the similarity in name might lead 
one to believe, but in Thrace, that he had cast away his buckler. "A 
mighty calamity truly!" he says without shame. "I shall buy another." 
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